


It’s like the man who drives it. The exception rather than the rule. 


Here’s the one GT that isn't aimed at the ordinary man. Its new 
mag-style wheels, radial-ply tires, and sophisticated recessed 
grillework reflect someone who intuitively understands the grand 
touring spirit. Someone who looks for luxuries like molded 
bucket seats and pile carpeting. And driving features that 
make the rules. Like the 1798 cc. MG engine, rack-and- 
pinion steering, and race-proven suspension. That’s the 
MGB/GT ’70. The exceptional car for the exceptional man.-'"!iisi 


For overseas delivery information, 
write British leyland Motors Inc., 
Leonia N.J. 07605. 
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Worth up to $34.75 / 

at Regular Club Prices / 


Take Advantage of 
All These Great Benefits: 

No Long Contracts. No pressure to buy a 
cassette every month for 10 months, or a 
year, or longer. With this sensational trial 
membership offer, The RCA Cassette Club 
asks only that you purchase as few as 6 
more cassettes at regular Club prices within 
a whole year! 

Big Savings Now — and Later. Right now, 
get FIVE cassettes for only $6.95 — even 
though they're worth up to $34.75 at sug 
gested manufacturer's list prices (optional 
with dealer). Then, after trial membership, 
choose one cassette FREE for every two you 
buy at regular Club price, usually $6.95. 
That's an average saving of 33Vi%! 

Keep posted! Monthly music guide brings 
news of over 100 cassette releases, featur- 
ing a Selection of the Month. If you want 
this cassette, do nothing— it will be shipped 
automatically. If you want other cassettes, 
or no cassettes, indicate your choice on the 
card provided, and return it by the date 
specified. 

All cassettes guaranteed for 1 year! 

Charge them! Pay only after receiving your 
cassettes. 

Send no money! Choose 5 of 45 hits shown 
here; we'll bill you $6.95 plus small ship- 
ping service charge later. 'You can cancel 
trial membership after accepting 6 more, 
or continue to enjoy 33V^% savings for 
years! Mail coupon right now to THE RCA 
CASSETTE CLUB. P.O. Box 75. Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46206. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Mail To: THE RCA CASSETTE CLUB 
P.O. Box 75, Indianapolis. Indiana 46206 

Yes, I own a cassette player. Please accept my application for member- 
ship in The RCA Cassette Club, and send me the 5 cassettes I have 
selected for only $6.95 plus small shipping-service charge and appli- 
cable tax. I understand I need buy as few as six more cassettes within 
a year at regular Club prices to fulfill my trial membership, after which 
I will get one cassette FREE for every two I buy. 

MAIL ME THESE FIVE CASSETTES 


(Please Print) 


Phone ( ) Zip.. 

Area Code 

One Membership Per Family; Not Available in Canada. 
APO/FPO addresses write for special offer. 
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Drive as far as you like for a week. $99. 


We've created a special rate that’ll let you 
travel literally thousands of miles on your 
vacation at no extra cost. 

In most of our U.S. and Canadian offices, 
we’ll rent you an intermediate or standard Ford 
or a similar sedan for seven days for $99. You 
can drive as far as you like without paying us a 
penny over the $99 as long as you return the car 
to the city from which you rented it. Insurance is 
included, gas is not. 

If you rent the car in Florida or in 
California, the rate is the same, but you can 
return the car to any city in the state. 

And regardless of where you rent, if you want to 
pick up the car in one city and leave it in almost 
any other, we have a plan to cover that, too. 

Our $99 rate is an excellent deal if you’re 
going more than 500 miles. If you’re driving less, 


we have a special rate at most Hertz offices that’s 
even better : The Hertz 747. 

We’ll rent you an intermediate or standard 
Ford or a similar sedan for a minimum of 
seven days, for a weekend, or over a two-day 
holiday for $7.47 a day and 10 cents a mile. 
Insurance is included, gas is not. (Since the $99 
and 747 rates are not available at all Hertz 
locations, call us for details.) 

If you’d like some suggestions on what to 
do with the car once you’ve got it, we’ve motoring 

and touring guides for almost every r 1 

part of the country. , — ——7 

No matter which rate you Hertz 
choose, the company comes at no 
extra cost. 

Y>u don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 
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Next week 

THE PRO PLAYOFFS come- 
down lo their Iasi gasps. SI re- 
ports the tinal thrust of the 
Knicks and Lakers for basket- 
ball's crown and the Boston- 
St. Louis hockey struggle. 

A REVEALING DIARY of his 
finest year describes golf 
money-winner frank Beard's 
pleasures and perils while on 
the pro tour, a place w here you 
follow the sun and the buck. 

FROM THE OUTFIELD in Yan- 
kee Stadium to a successful 
harness-horse larm in Mary- 
land was not such a big step 
for Charlie Keller. Charlie was 
always a country boy at heart. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


At the moment— to the best of our 
knowledge, anyway— we do not have 
a Leo Tolstoy on the staff of this mag- 
azine. No magazine of our acquaint- 
ance docs. But the range of writing 
talent and rcportorial skill represented 
in the masthead on the right of this 
page may be wider than that of any sin- 
gle novelist, and the variety of human 
endeavor, frustration, satisfaction and 
plain perversity to which that talent is 
directed in any one week may be as 
broad, if not as subtle, as that of any 
novel ever written. 

I am prompted to these reflections 
right now by the fact that two major 
stories in this week's issue are focused 
on the two poles of the human con- 
dition that Tolstoy chose as the title 
of his greatest work. Peace is the gen- 
tle obsession of David Smith, the long- 
haired Super Hippie pictured on our 
cover whose idea for a pacifist pen- 
tathlon is explored by Robert Jones 
beginning on page 50. War, on the 
other hand, is part of the livelihood 
of Sam Cummings, the gun-mcrchant 
hero, or antihero, of Edwin Shrakc’s 
story The Merchant of Menace begin- 
ning on page 80. 

A peace freak and a warmonger? 
What in creation arc two such dis- 
parate characters doing in the pages 
of a sports magazine? Well, each is a 
human being fascinating in his com- 
plexities and contradictions, and each 
has a legitimate place in the wide spec- 
trum of sport. 

During the week or so that he spent 
with Cummings, Shrake was contin- 
ually astonished by this unassuming 
merchant who looks on war as man’s 
ultimate lunacy and who takes an al- 
most lunatic delight in the part he plays. 
Whether men use his guns to shoot at 
targets, at game or at each other scents 
not to matter at all to Cummings, since 
he firmly believes we arc all bound to 
blow ourselves to perdition sooner or 
later and we might as well make a 
good sport of it till we do. A fright- 
ening philosophy perhaps, yet “at a 
time when the politicians are all tell- 



ing you one thing while the facts arc 
telling you another” Shrake says he 
could not help but find Cummings' 
clear view of man's folly somehow 
“eminently sane.” 

Bob Jones became aware of Super 
Hippie Smith in the course of a con- 
tinuing preoccupation with the young 
that began when he wrote a definitive 
cover story on the Now generation for 
Time magazine in 1967. Last summer. 
ona visit tosomcof th 
munes in the New P 
Jones was struck by a 
pie interest in sports- 
rock-climbing ( "a goo 
without dope") to 
horse racing." “The 
Jones, “would just lea 
back and let it carry them wherever it 
felt like going.” 

From that start it ^ 
prising that Jones sot 
across a hippie who fc 
could be achieved by j 
to wear themselves out in 
of noncompetitive sport. J 
prepared for the fact that 
ular philosopher, who is ; 
to firearms as Sam Cummings is de- 
pendent on them, was an expert shot 
at 14 and twice won Northern Cal- 
ifornia skeet shooting c 

We believe that | 
sporting scene such as David Smith 
and Sam Cummings are as illuminating 
in their peculiar way as the track 
records of the 17 entries in the Ken- 
tucky Derby (page 22) or the per- 
sonalities involved in the NBA play- 
offs (puge JO). Smith and Cummings — 
with the help of writers Shrake and 
Jones— help to remind us that in the 
world we cover each week can be 
found reflections of most of mankind's 
conflicts. 
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The first cordless 
with disposable blades 
And the only one. 



The blades in our new cordless REMINGTON’shaver are 
now sharper than any other electric shaver blades. They 
stay sharp up to six months. When they get dull, you just 
change them. And keep on getting the closest shaves you 
can get from any electric shaver. 

Wnat's more, our recharging unit now stores over 
two weeks of close shaves. 

If you buy the Remington cordless now, for 
yourself. Dad or grad, you'll get a special case for 
your shaver to travel in when you do. It's filled 
with extra replacement blades, pre-shave, 
shaver cleaner, and everything you need to get 
perfect, smooth shaves. Even when you're out 
roughing it. 

See your dealer for details. 

REMINGTON' 

LEKTRO BLADE "SHAVER 


Buy before June 30, 
and get this $7.50 
travel kit free. 


The most astonishing detective 
the unearthing of EARLY MAN 



Follow his progress from tree-dweller to space-traveler 
for 10 days free as a guest of the Hldt Nature Library 



Left. Stone Age ax is used by experimenter to 
study its wear patterns. Right, Cro-Magnon man is 
correctly depicted as being tall and robust. 



Skill of prehistoric cave artists is revealed by precise 
outlining of muscles and subtle shadings. 



This Magdalenian ivory horse, only three inches long, 
has delicate scratch marks to indicate hair. 


Did you know that the famous “Piltdown man" 
was a deliberate hoax that fooled scientists for 
40 years? That (he early history of the human 
species has a 10-million-year gap about which 
nothing is known? That modern science can 
diagnose arthritis in a 44,000-year-old 
skeleton? 

Fascinating discoveries like these make the 
development of man the greatest drama the 
world has ever witnessed. Here is the birth 
of all our history, our art, our religion, our 
civilization. Here you see emerging all those 
qualities that made us what we are today . . . 
that enabled us to descend from the trees and 
reach for the stars. 

The story begins with a handful of men 
who risked their reputations— and sometimes 
their lives— to defy convention and dig out the 
truth. It gathers force with Darwin's On the 
Origin of Species, which challenged man's 
whole conception of himself as being above 
the laws of nature. And it reaches a climax 
today with the introduction of scientific meth- 
ods that can reconstruct a fantastic story mil- 
lions of years old from a few teeth, fragments 
of bone and chipped stones. 

More than 200 illustrations— 
many in full color 

Like all the volumes in the LIFE Nature 
Library, Early Man brings its subject vividly 
alive before your eyes. In realistic artists' 
rendcrings-based on the latest archaeological 
cvidcncc-you'll see what early man looked 
like in the various stages of his long history. 
You'll learn what he ate and wore... what 
sort of shelter he slept in . . . how he managed 
with the simplest weapons to kill elephants 
and huge bears. You'll see him discovering 
the uses of fire . . . learning to make tools . . . 
turning his hand to art . . . developing social 
and religious awareness. 

You’ll see— in their true colors-remarkably 
expressive paintings and sculptures of primi- 
tive man, and the actual skulls that showed 
early man's growing brain. You'll learn how 
a dog discovered the great prehistoric cave 


paintings of Lascaux and how almost ever> 
branch of modern science has played a part 
in reconstructing man's step-by-step advance 
over 25 million years. 

You’ll be surprised to see how deeply influ- 
enced we still arc by our ancestors . . . how the 
traits they needed to survive persist in us 
today. You'll understand what scientists mean 
when they say that our technology has outrun 
our biology, leaving us a million years out of 
step with our own inventions. Early Man will 
show you how cholesterol and coronary prob- 
lems may well result from the “wild animal” 
response of our bodies to stress. The book ex- 
plains too what is being done in various fields 
of medicine and sociology to help us deal with 
these ancient carryovers. 

Written by Professor F. Clark Howell, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Editors of Time-Life Books, 
Early Man is both an authoritative reference 
work and a rousing adventure story. A big, 
handsome, hardbound book-8Vi" x II"— it 
contains more than 200 illustrations, many in 
color. An index, bibliography and appendix 
of the major human fossil sites make it an 
especially useful supplement for school sub- 
jects such as Biology and History. 

Despite all these lavish features. Early Man 
costs much less than you might expect, just 
$4.95 ($5.25 in Canada) to subscribers, plus 
shipping and handling. ..a price made possible 
by Time-Liff. Books’ large print orders and 
extensive facilities. 

Borrow it before you buy it 

You may borrow Early Man for 10 days free. 
If you decide you don't want it. just send it 
back. If you keep it. we'll send you other vol- 
umes of the LIFE Nature Library -for the 
same 10-day trial — one every two months. 
There is no minimum number you must buy. 

To browse through mankind's original 
family album, spanning 25 million years, mail 
the postpaid order form now. Or write to: 
Time-Life Books, Dept. 3401. Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Among other volumes in the HQ! Nature Library: 
The Universe, The Sea, The Earth 



An African Bushman, member of a society that has 
not changed in centuries, pauses during his long hunt 


Above, ancient elephant bones are jacketed 
vith plaster for shipment to a museum. 


Written by F. Clark Howell 
• Actual book size 
8 Vi" x 11". • 200 pages 
• Over 200 illustrations 
photos and maps 
many in full color 



Son of the famous Col. Jim Beam. 
T. Jeremiah is the fifth 
generation of a Kentucky family 
that’s been making the same 
Bourbon since 1795. That's a long 
time for one family to make one 
product, according to one formula. 

As a matter of fact, 1970 marks 
the 175th anniversary of the year 
in which Jacob Beam, founder of 
the Beam clan, sold his first barrel 


of Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey. 

Since then, six generations of 
Beams have been following in 
Jacob’s footsteps, making Bourbon 
the way he did, according to a 
formula that’s been a Beam 
family secret, practiced as a 
family art. 

When Springtime comes to 
these Kentucky hills, it works its 
seasonal magic on thousands of 


white oak barrels, aging the Beam 
family’s Bourbon. The same as it 
has for the past 175 Springtimes. 

So when you take a sip of 
Jim Beam, savor it for a moment. 
Notice its quality and its light 
taste. That’s what we ■ ■ 
mean when we say 
it’s a 175-year-old ****1 
family art. 1 ^ 


T. Jeremiah Beam. 

Part of the Beam family art 
for 175 Springtimes. 

86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey Distilled and Bottled by the James B. Beam Distilling Co., Clermont, Beam, Kentucky 
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BOOKTALK 

A canoe trip matches manhood against 
machismo in a grim battle lor survival 

M ajor literary works arc invariably mul- 
ti-dimensional, existing on several 
levels of meaning, each supporting and ad- 
vancing the others. In many cases the basic 
level is action -the murder of a king, the 
repulse of an invasion, the pursuit of a whale. 
The reason, of course, is that no better sto- 
ry form has ever been invented for holding 
an audience while the storyteller gets in his 
more subtle licks. 

Deliverance (Houghton Mifflin Co.. 
S5.95), the first novel of James Dickey, an 
important American poet, is so constructed, 
with meanings within meanings. The action 
upon which Dickey hangs his other tales is 
the classic American one of men struggling 
against nature and other men. Four middle- 
age Atlanta businessmen set out on a canoe 
trip down an unknown river in the south- 
ern Appalachians. During their three-day 
trip, one of them is murdered, two become 
murderers, one is raped and all the sur- 
vivors arc badly mangled by the experience. 

With so much happening so quickly . De- 
liverance obviously relies heavily on action, 
terror and violence, all artfully heightened 
by a poet able to materialize sensual spe- 
cifics — the sound of river rapids, the feel of 
warm blood, a dead man's face. Actually, 
the who-struck-John narrative is the least 
successful of the book's several themes, part- 
ly because it is here that Dickey most in- 
dulges the privilege of poetic license. Three 
of his suburban voyageurs have never held 
a canoe paddle: the other, Lewis, is set up 
as a fanatical outdoorsman who cannot read 
a topographic map. Further. Lewis knows 
nothing about the river which, if it existed 
as described, would be one of the natural 
wonders of Appalachia. Yet, three days lat- 
er those that remain of the crew arc nav- 
igating like experts. Despite the impediments 
of their own wounds, the presence of a corpse 
and the body of a badly injured man, they 
g«St themselves safely through a white-water 
river in a stove-in canoe. 

There is also the matter of the Appa- 
lachian mountaineers the group encounters. 
Without exception they are sinister- all of 
them, even the better types, lurk behind 
their gas stations, cabins and badges, in ev- 
ident eagerness to bugger city stock-and- 
bond salesmen. There arc. of course, vil- 
lains in the eastern hills, but probably no 
more per acre than are to be found in Kal- 
amazoo or Los Angeles. 

The failings of Deliverance on this level 
can be overlooked because Dickey handles 
the other levels so well. Bobby. Drew, Lew- 
is and Ed, the four companions, arc laid 
low, in many senses of the word, because 


of their illusions about what constitutes man- 
hood. The illusions, which Dickey brilliantly 
dissects, arc those which have made the 
manly reps of gunmen from Bill Cody to 
George Patton. It is the version, or vision, 
that extols the primacy of the hand, eye- 
ball. leg, nerve, crotch and gut. It is also 
the kind of manhood for which there is no 
longer, if there ever was, any rational outlet. 

In varying degrees the Dickey four be- 
lieve, as many of us do, in the veracity of 
the old folk myth that to be a man one 
needs hair on his chest. They suffer because 
for a few days they tty what many male cit- 
izens occasionally fantasize in their Walter 
Mitty reveries, pretending they can conquer 
wild men— and wild rivers. 

The agent of doom in Deliverance is Lew- 
is Medlock, the one man among them who 
has not allowed the realities of manhood 
to dispel the illusions. He reeks of what the 
Latin world calls machismo. Medlock is a 
physical-fitness, competition, mind-over- 
matter freak who yearns for atomic or other 
holocaust so he can play the the guerrilla and 
survival games he has been practicing in 
basements and backyards. He is able to bul- 
ly the others into the expedition— a recur- 
ring theme of Dickey's - not because he is 
uniquely mad but because his sort of mad- 
ness afflicts many of us. 

A day after the horror trip begins the fal- 
lacies of Mcdlock's fantastic vision are ter- 
ribly exposed. Drew, the best and sanest of 
the four, is murdered. Bobby, the weakest, 
is raped. Medlock. who is the first to mur- 
der, is smashed on a rock, which is im- 
pervious to rules, rhetoric and romanticism. 
And so F.d Gentry , the narrator, is the only 
true survivor, and he must therefore ex- 
tricate all of them from the consequences 
of their aberration- 

The deliverance of Ed Gentry, the Ev- 
eryman of the four, who sometimes is as 
good as Drew, as weak as Bobby, as mad 
as Medlock. is the final major theme of De- 
liverance. After the destruction of Medlock, 
true manhood, in fact humanhood, becomes 
Dickey's text, Stripped of all support and 
illusions, facing a ferocious river below him 
and a savage murderer on the canyon rim 
above. Gentry struggles between the classic 
rock and a hard place of humanity. Ed's 
story is where all others, at least those of 
Deliverance, converge. 

Gothic and improbable as it may at first 
appear. Deliverance is a novel that provokes, 
unsettles and intimidates because it deals 
powerfully with a contemporary paradox. 
Sitting in a cocktail lounge, covertly ogling 
waitresses, playing w ith their map of the un- 
known river, fingering their chest hairs. 
Dickey's foursome could be planning an 
Indy weekend, a Maine hunting trip, a night 
on the Baltimore block, or the fire bomb- 
ing of a courthouse. John Donne's bell lolls 
for all of them and for most of us. 

— BilGii.birt 
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EVERYTHING 
UNDER 
THE SUN... 


Phoenix! Warmest, sunniest, driest 
weather in the nation and there's 
never a dull moment. Come. Relax. 
Refresh. Write for your Phoenix Fun Kit. 


Phoenix Chamber of Comm 

Dept. 134, 805 N. 2nd Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 


PHOENIX 


terce 


AND ARIZONAS VALLEY OF THE SUN 





You can’t buy 
BETTER 
Golf Clubs! 



Bradsby, fine club makers since 1916. 

Iron heads are Stainless Steel designed to 
give you maximum distance with pin point 
accuracy. Woods have Tufwood laminated 
heads and are polymerized to resist abra 
sion, scuffing and moisture, with that extra 
kick tor extra distance Get more club for 
your money . . See Louisville Sluggers at 
your Sporting Goods Dealer's and fine 
department stores. 


Send tor your FREE copy ot the booklet Why 
Engineered Colt Clubs Perform Better" and the 
Louisville Slugger Golf Club Catalog 
Address H.ilench 4 Bradsby Co . Dept SI G O 
P 0 Boa 506. Louisville Kentucky 40201 

Name. 

City. State 

Zip Code . . 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Slugger Bats, Golf Clubs, Hockey Sticks 



t tf>/H M Wl/Anfliiil<w/ftw l< Ol M Indivnlujl jrul Croup 
Home Ollier linculn. Ni-bieAi 


ante . . . bgpuse we listen 


When life 

has been good to you, 

how can you keep it that way? 


Every married man with a growing family has to ask himself 
a lot of questions. One of those questions is, "How much 
insurance do we really need?" After listening to a lot of 
young fathers, we decided the old answers just weren't 
good enough. So we originated T Plus. It lets you determine 
how much insurance you really need now, and it anticipates 
how much you'll need in the future. And T Plus is only 
one new way we can help you keep on top of things. 

If you've decided the old answers just aren't good 
enough, maybe you should ask us. 

We're good listeners. 

And we have some new answers. 
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2 feet X ^^feet ★ $ 1.50 each 


48 of baseball’s greatest stars! 


NAME 

AMT. 





Please send me the posters I've checked on ■ 
the left at S1.50 each or at our special offer 1 
of 4 for J5.00 (and St .25 for each additional J 
poster. | l have indicated how many of each 1 | 
want. Allow one month for delivery. 

1 enclose $ for posters | 

□ cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under S3 must include ' 

INI HANK AARON Atlanta 1 


8N3 GENE ALLEY Pittsburgh | 


4A2 TOMMY JOHN Chicago 


1N3 CLETE BOYER Atlanta 


9N1 MIKE McCORMACK S.F. 


5A1 MAX ALVIS Cleveland 


2N1 RON SANTO Chicago 


9N2 WILLIE MAYS S.F. 


6A1 AL KALINE Detroit 


2N2 ERNIE BANKS Chicago 


9N3 WILLIE McCOVEY S.F. 


6A2 BILL FREEHAN Oetroit 


2N3 BILLY WILLIAMS Chicago 


9N4 JUAN MARICHAL S.F. 


6 A3 EARL WILSON Detroit 


90 c for postage and handling. | 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- ■ 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. | 

Sports Illustrated I 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

3N1 PETE ROSE Cincinnati 


10N3 BOB GIBSON St. Louis 


6A5 MICKEY LOLICH Detroit 


3N2 JIM MALONEY Cincinnati 


10N4 LOU BROCK St. Louis 


7A1 HARMON KILLEBREW 

Minnesota 


4N3 JIM WYNN Houston 


1A1 BROOKS ROBINSON Balt. 


7A2 CESAR TOVAR Minn. 

— 

5N2 DON ORYSOALE L.A. 


1A2 FRANK ROBINSON Balt. 


7 A3 TONY OLIVA Minn. 

6N1 TOM SEAVER New York 


2A1 CARL YASTRZEMSKI Bos. 


8A1 MICKEY MANTLE N.Y. 


6N2 RON SWOBODA New York 


2A2 JIM LONBORG Boston 


8A2 MEL STOTTLEMYRE N.Y. 


6N3 BUDHARRELSON New York 


2A3 TONY C0N1GLIAR0 Bos. 


9A1 RICK MONDAY Oakland 


name (please print) i 

6N4 JERRY KOOSMAN New York 


2A4 REGGIE SMITH Boston 


9A2 CAMPY CAMPANERIS 

Oakland 


address , 

7N3 CHRIS SHORT Phila. 


3A1 JIM FREGOSI Calif. 


9A3 REGGIE JACKSON Oak. 


city ! 

8N1 ROBERTO CLEMENTE Pitt. 


3 A3 RICK REICHARDT Calif. 


10A1 PAUL CASANOVA Wash. 


| 8N2 BILL MA2ER0SKI Pitt. 


4A1 JOEL HORLEN Chicago 


10A2 FRANK HOWARD Wash. 


state rip , I 





The new Chrysler Cordoba 



^ 


A steal at only 53,021 pesos. 


The rich, distinctive looks begin 
with an exclusive Cordoba Gold 
finish. The high-luster acrylic 
enamel is applied by a new proc- 
ess for lasting beauty. And the 
wheels, wheel cover accents, and 
grille molding are painted to match 
this unique exterior treatment. 



FL 6 CORDOBA GOLD 
YOUR HOMETOWN 


mcooe. D2TY CORDOBA VINYL 


Cordoba: A new limited-edition lux- 
ury car, specially created to intro- 
duce you to Chrysler. $4,241.65 
American* . . . including our four 
most popular options. Plus a 383 
cu. in.. 290-hp V-8 that runs on 
regular gas. 


Vlymoutfi 


CIIKYSI.ER 


YOUR DEALER 


E61 
D34 
S 77 
U36 
R 1 3 


CHRYSLER COKDUBA 2-DOUR HARDTOP >3/769.00 

THE FOLLOWING ITEMS tlF STANDARD EQUIPMENT ARE 
EXTRA COST ON SOME UTHER MODELS OF THIS CAR LINE: 


VINYL ROOF 
VINYL TRIM 

BODY SIDE PROTECTION MOLDING 
383 CU. IN. ENGINE 2-BBL 
torqueflite transmission 

POWER STEERING 

H7BX15 WSW TIRES FIBERGLASS-BELTED 
RADIO-GOLDEN TONE-AM 


Cordoba’s quiet Spanish motif is 
parried through inside and out. 
The richly-textured Cordoba vinyl 
foof is done in antique gold to 
harmonize with the exterior finish. 
Accents include special body side 
moldings with vinyl inserts. And 
a striking hood medallion with 
Aztec eagle, patterned after the 
design of the all-vinyl interior. 


NO CHARGE 
NO CHARGE 
no Charge 

228.60 

117.20 

34.55 

92.30 


IMPERIAL 


LEFT OUTSIDE REARVIEW Ml 


LAP BELTS FRONT & REF 
SHOULDER BUTS. FRONT 
| EXCEPT CONVERTIBLES) 
HEATER WITH WINDSHIEll 
OEFROSTER 


IT HAZARD WARNING 


TRANSMISSION S STEERING 


TORSION BAR SUSPENSION 


> DEALER SUPPLIED 




Our AM radio. Or. if you want to 
go the limit, order the AM / FM 
Multiplex Radio with stereo tape 
deck. Chrysler Airtemp air condi- 
tioning is another popular option, 
and it's priced less than units on 
competitive cars. 


Chrysler, according to Automotive 
News, is the roomiest car in the 
industry. In fact, our Cordoba has 
over 38 inches of front head room. 
And over five-foot-wide front seats. 


Your next car: Chrysler 

withTorsion-Quiet Ride 


You can get quiet rides with other 
cars, but with Chrysler you get the 
ideal combination of quietness, sta- 
bility, and control ... all from the 
blending of torsion-bar suspension, 
unibody construction and Sound 
Isolation System. 





How can this tire save 
you money on gasoline? 


The Amoco120 SS Radial Oval. 


The AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval Tire 
is somethin’ else. It can save you 
money on gasoline. You actually need 
less gasoline to run your car when you 
drive on a set of AMOC0 120 SS Radial 
Oval Tires. 

Here's why. The bias-belted tires you 
get on a new car work like this. There 
are four layers, actu- 
ally two ply layers and 
two belted layers. And 
the cords embedded 
in each layer are ar- 
ranged at angles to 
one another. 

Because the cords are at angles to 
each other, the tread 
squirms or "scrubs" 
against the pavement 
causing friction when 
you drive. The scrub- 
bing makes the tire 
more resistant to roll — 
which makes your 
car use more horse- 
power to roll itself 
along. 


But the AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval's 
tread, because ol the tire's 6-layer 2- 
ply. 4-belt construc- 
tion, doesn't “scrub" 
as vigorously and. as 
a result, there is less 
friction and roll resis- 
tance. 

Because there is less roll resistance, 
you use less horsepower to roll yourself 
along . Up to 1 6.5° o less 
horsepower than bias- 
belted tires in actual 
tests. And when your 
engine uses less 
horsepower, you use 
less gasoline. 

In addition to saving you money on 
gasoline, the AMOCO 120 SS Radial 
Oval has a lot of other things going for it. 


Radial ply tires give better traction on 
any kind of road surface wet or dry. 

The performance and handling char- 
acteristics of a radial ply tire are far 
superior to ordinary tires. 

Radial ply tires provide better, 
smoother and more stable rides at high 
speeds. 

Radial ply tires are more resistant to 
punctures. 

Your car doesn't "skitter" on ridges or 
tracks in the road. 

And radial ply tires are long-wearing. 

The AMOCO 120 SS Radial Oval Tire 
is somethin' else: It's the tire that 
promises to save you money on gaso- 
line. In one short year the AMOCO 120 
SS Radial Oval tire has gained enthusi- 
astic acceptance. Now you know why. 


somethin’ else 
from the people who are 







STANDARD 


Why Bob Eirich uses 
a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter to mail 
as few as 4 letters a day. 



Gloucester, Massachusetts is a fishing 
port and summer resort, so not sur- 
prisingly boats are pretty big business 
there. Boats are certainly a big part of 
Bob Eirich's business-although by no 
means all of it. His Cape Ann Automo- 
tive Supply outfit serves garages, car 
dealers and repair stations, too. 

To run a complicated supply oper- 
ation like this, you have to be organ- 
ized to the last detail. Not just in terms 
of the stock on your shelves. The way 
you handle your paperwork counts, too. 

A good example of this. Bob feels, 
is the problem of monthly statements. 
If for some reason they go out late, 
then the checks are late coming back 
in. And Bob can suddenly find himself 
low on capital— which hurts in a busi- 
ness like his. 


Getting out those statements used 
to be one of his biggest headaches. 
As he puts it. the end of every month 
turned into "a lot of licking and stick- 
ing of stamps and envelope flaps." At 
one point he even tried using a sponge, 
which is when he realized the situa- 
tion was getting "ridiculous." And 
more seriously, he would often miscal- 
culate and run out of stamps, which 
held up his mail until he could get to 
the post office. 

This was bad business, as well as 
"a pain in the neck." He didn't hesi- 
tate. "Life's too short." And so a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter was in- 
stalled immediately to stamp and seal 
all his mail. 

And there's one extra thing that 
Bob especially likes — the chance to 


print a small ad besides the postage. 
The way Bob sees it. the meter ad "is 
like your salesman, if you don't have 
someone out." 

This is Bob Eirich's story. Do his 
problems sound something like the 
problems that are bothering you? If so. 
call your nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for details and a demonstration 

Pitney-Bowes 

^ POSTAGE METERS 


906i rn Paci»ic S?'Ce! Stamford. Conn* 06904 or caV 
one of our 190 offices throuohout the U S and 
Canada 50 Yea'S of Solving Paper-Handling Prob- 
lems Postage Meters Addresser- Printers. Folders. 
Inserters. Counters & Imprinters, Scales. Collators. 
MaiiOponers. Copiers. Fluidic Controls. Labeling. 
Marking and Plastic Card Systems. 


There’s only one sure way to tell if you like 
Bourbon. And that’s to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Because we season it with just a 
"whisper of wheat,” instead of the rye com- 
monly used in other Bourbons. And not just 
ordinary wheat, either, but soft winter wheat. 


That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the one- 
of-a-kind, a Bourbon that’s different from all 
the rest. 

No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
say they don’t know any better. 


If you’re not a 
Bourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you haven’t 

tasted Old Fitz* 



Old Fitzgerald 
86 8 Prime 


STITZEL-WELLER* AMERICA'S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTA8. LOUISVILLE, KY„ 1849 - 86.8 PROOF • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


DAWN OF THE AGE 

One of the first hard steps toward clean- 
ing up water pollution has been taken 
by the state of Maine. Gov. Kenneth 
M. Curtis announced a two-year, $60 
million program that would, he declared, 
“take care of more than one-third of 
the municipal water pollution in Maine.” 
Expenditures on water pollution had 
been averaging S5 million annually. Fed- 
eral funds would comprise 55^6 of the 
$60 million, with the state and local com- 
munities providing the rest, but because 
enough federal funds arc not yet avail- 
able, Maine is “prefunding" 30' i of the 
federal share. The prefunding is possible 
because of a $50 million water-pollution 
bond issue approved by the voters last 
fall. Almost half the money w ill be spent 
on the construction of water pollution 
abatement plants. A state official said 
that industry had been responsible for 
most of the water pollution, but that 
the major offenders were complying with 
a plan to halt all waste discharges into 
rivers by 1976. 

As Maine goes, so goes the nation, 
we hope. 

ANDROS PLAN 

The legalizing of olT-track betting in New 
York Slate, which other states may 
choose to emulate, has revived interest 
in the Andros Plan, a suggestion by a Cal- 
ifornian named George Andros that his 
state skip off-track betting and instead 
legalize on-track betting when the hors- 
es arc not running. That is, even though 
the horses have gone on to another track, 
the horseplayers would turn out as usu- 
al, watch piped-in tote-board figures and 
see closed-circuit telecasts from the dis- 
tant tracks (both before and during the 
races) and make their bets at the old fa- 
miliar windows. 

No betting parlors would have to be 
built, staffed and maintained, and no 
new' and expensive electronic gear would 
be required (beyond the hookup with 
the other tracks). The same people would 
run the operation, thus relieving the state 


of the problem of going into the belting 
business, and yet the state would still 
take its standard cut from the action. 

Former California Governor Pat 
Brown liked the idea, and at one time 
the proposal was on its way to the state 
legislature, but after Ronald Reagan de- 
feated Brown the Andros Plan went into 
limbo. Now an effort is being made in 
California to revive it. 

MASHIES vs. NIBLICKS 

Two New Yorkers, Charles While and 
Connie Scredin, have labored and 
brought forth the International Profes- 
sional Golf League, a far-out concept 
that has become the subject of lively con- 
versation on the golf tour. The IPGL is 
being formed, says White, because: I) 
many pro golfers would welcome a per- 
manent base with guaranteed income, a 
retirement plan, limited travel and op- 
portunities for “star status" in an adopt- 
ed community (<-.£., Ron Santo is from 
Seattle, but Chicago is where his name 
sells pizza); 2) most golf fans never see 
live golfcompetition except on television, 
and even on TV they arc increasingly un- 
able to identify with the players because 
of the abundance of faceless— meaning 
what’s the name of the guy who won 
this week?— regulars on the tour; 3) 
many businesses and advertisers (28, ac- 
cording to Seredin's last count) want to 
sponsor professional golf but can’t be- 
cause there simply is no room on the 
PGA schedule of events. 

White and Scredin say the new league 
would remedy all this by establishing 
golf teams in various cities. Each team 
would have six golfers and would play 
60 times a year (30 home-and-home 
match-play "games") between April and 
October. Like other team players, the 
golfers would be paid salaries (between 
$40,000 and $60,000); no prize money 
would be available except when teams 
divided playoff and championship purs- 
es. Letters outlining all this went out to 
touring pros, says Seredin. and, "We 
got enough back to prove thcic are guys 


out there who are interested." The PGA 
hierarchy has taken no official stand ex- 
cept to express “surprise” that it was 
not asked for advice. 

The IPGL expects to have a final or- 
ganizational meeting within the month, 
at which final financial commitments, 
locations of franchises and procedures 
for player procurement will be deter- 
mined. Eight sites seem certain — New 
York, Chicago, Toronto, Detroit, At- 
lanta. Phoenix, Florida and New Eng- 
land — and there may be more. 

“There are no instructional booklets 
on how to organize a league," says Ser- 
edin, “and so we’ve been doing this qui- 
etly for two years. But in another month 
the IPGL will be so big it won’t be pos- 
sible to keep it quiet.” 

WIN, PLACE AND SPLASH 


Sportsmen now planning their spring 
schedules should note that the first an- 
nual International Lobster Racing 



Championship is officially set for May 
22. No, not in Maine or any of those ob- 
vious seaside places. This event will be 
staged in downtown Cleveland, a loca- 
tion that docs not seem kooky at all 
when one considers some of the other 
aspects of the meet. 

Veterans of the sport have discovered 
that lobsters stubbornly resist training 
and arc never really “up" for more than 
one or two races, reports Nancy Vick- 
erson, a public-relations lady who is run- 
ning the show. Therefore, it has been 
decided that the owners will eat the en- 
tire field right after the race. After all, 

roMtnurd 
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Write for name of nearest dealer. Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Massachusetts 02!?82 


How far out will you go this summer? 

Try a pair of Bostonian Blazers, and see how far they take you. 
They tell the world you’re with it. Ready for fun. Casually. Color- 
fully. And that should get you where you want to go. 

BOSTONIAN BLAZERS 

Shoes that say something about you. 




We thought you’d never ask. It's where you go for a motor 
oil with a detergent so good it's patented. For a battery with 29% more 
cranking power than most original-equipment batteries its size. 

For a tire designed to run cooler, and run longer, than any tire we've 
ever sold. And for the high-performance gasoline -Phillips 
Flite-Fuel, In short, it's where you go for the high-performance products 
today's cars need -the Phillips 66 station nearest you. 

At Phillips 66 it’s performance that counts 





ViiUtfOAlUAy 


'5u99«tf«d piin thjfkrl/ higher «<jt qndjohtm 


'ysible. There's/* whole Vew world of sophistication 
oti a new Schwinn with gears; stop in and fest/tde 
g genuine Sabwinn at your nearby Schwinn Cycleryy 
jdrSis weekerw . . . you'll feel better for i , ft 


SUjrf wjfji-'a'^ invigorating, health-giving fitness 
progropi on a new Schwimand as you ride your 
' cares away *- along witl? / a/few extra pounds — 
you'll recapture the hapi exuberance, and sheer 
joy pf cycling. Join Stour neighbors in city parks, 
• aq suburban streets, at twjlight, and on weekends 
typjjsdrids moreyore doing it daily. And those new 


IRediecooen ccfctitty... 
7f,ou 'll feel Cetten. fen. itf 


>cJuUJk!Ul_ 


Schwinn Bicycle Company 


1846 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. III. 60639 


SCORECARD nmllmo\l 


il saves the terrible expenses of stabling 
and feeding those critters. And no need 
to worry about a winner's circle and 
the garlands of roses. Conveniently, the 
championship race will be conducted on 
the street just outside Fisherman's Cove, 
a fancy seafood restaurant which Miss 
Vickcrson represents— and there, just 
across the finish line, will be the bub- 
bling pot. 

OUT TO PASTURE 

Hank Bauer, in “retirement” since 
Charles O. Finley fired him as manager 
of the Oakland Athletics (with a year 
to go on his contract), offered the fol- 
lowing comments to Baltimore Sports- 
writer Lou Hatter the other day. On 
the salary checks still coming to him 
from his Oakland contract: “I walk to 
that mailbox on the first and 15th of 
each month, when the check is due from 
Charlie O. If it's a day late, I phone.” 
On idleness: "I didn't miss baseball all 
spring, until the games started. Since 
then. I've been climbing the walls.” On 
managing again: "If another offer came 
along. I'd have to consider it. But I real- 
ly don't care that much about managing 
again. These kids today — you can’t tell 
'em anything.” On what kind of job 
he'd like: "Right now, I think I'd rath- 
er be a coach again.” 

ENCORE 

Thor Heyerdahl is going to make an- 
other effort to cross the Atlantic from 
Africa to Central America in a papyrus 
boat. His attempt last year failed (SI. 
April 20) when his craft, the Ra, began 
to fall apart in heavy seas 800 miles 
short of land. This year's boat. Ra Two, 
was built in Morocco instead of Egypt, 
and its artificers were four Bolivian In- 
dians, rather than Africans from the 
Lake Chad area. Ra Two follows the 
same general lines as its ill-fated pre- 
decessor, but it is smaller, lighter and. 
hopefully, stronger. To avoid the winds 
and waves of the hurricane season. Hey- 
erdahl will leave soon, two weeks ear- 
lier than last year's May 25 departure. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE 

In a rather startling switch of environ- 
ments. Ned Harkness. the immensely 
successful hockey coach at Cornell the 
past seven years (SI. Jan. 2. 1967 ), is leav- 
ing to become coach next season of the 
Detroit Red Wings. John Wilson of the 
Los Angeles Kings, who coached hock- 


ey at Princeton some years ago before 
moving into the professional game, re- 
marked that Harkness would have to 
take a rather different approach with 
his professional athletes than he did with 
his Ivy Leaguers. "In college," Wilson 
said, "you coach at a team level. You 
appeal to the team as a whole, teach it 
as a whole. In the pros, you have to ap- 
peal to individuals, coach different play- 
ers in different ways. Ned will have to 
approach his players as grown men who 
arc working at their profession, instead 
of as boys playing a sport as a pastime. 
And where he had to get his college 
team up for only 30 games a season, at 
most, he'll have to keep his professionals 
at a competitive level for 76 games, plus 
the playoffs." 

Wilson also pointed out that much 
of Harkness’ success in college hockey 
(he had 14 impressive years at RPI be- 
fore moving on to Cornell) was the re- 
sult of his recruiting ability, which won’t 
do Ned much good in the NHL. "Still.” 
Wilson granted, "he certainly has done 
a great job on the collegiate level, and 
no one can say that he won't do the 
same with the pros.” 

DOUBLESPEAK 

During the Masters at Augusta after 
Sam Snead and Takaaki Kono were 
paired in the first round, a wag re- 
marked: "They got along very well be- 
cause neither speaks English." This re- 
calls Snead's performance on a Bromo- 
Scltzer commercial about five years ago. 
"On the Day of Atonement ah cain't 
hardly eat," he said. That sounded 
appropriate enough and made Sam very 
popular w ith his Jew ish fans. What they 
did not know was that he really was 
saying, "On the day of a tournament." 

NEATNESS COUNTS 

A lady had just hit the Exacta forSI48.80 
at Pimlico and was idly admiring the 
lovely ticket in her hand when an un- 
pleasant teen-ager suddenly raced by. 
grabbed the precious bit of cardboard 
and lied. There went the SI48.80, you 
would think, but Mrs. Ruth Zicglhoafer 
had bought some losing tickets, too. and 
they saved her day. She had wheeled 
the No. 3 horse with all the other hors- 
es in the race and, though the winning 3- 
2 combination was gone, she had all 
the other tickets in her purse. Track au- 
thorities checked the numbers, and. since 
all Exacta tickets arc numbered chron- 


ologically. it was simple to determine 
what the number of the winning ticket 
was. Mutucl cashiers were alerted, and 
when the thief attempted to cash in the 
next day he was taken into custody, and 
Mrs. Zicglhcafcr got her SI48.80. 

CONSIDERATE JUSTICE 

The island of Sardinia has its problems: 
5.000 without homes in the capital, Ca- 
gliari: towns without drains or ceme- 
teries: thousands of children in the Ca- 
gliari area who can't go to school be- 
cause they start work at the age of 10. 

But all Sardinia, and much of the rest 
of the soccer world, was exultant on 
April 13 because Cagliari shut out Bari 
2 0 to clinch the Italian soccer cham- 
pionship. the first time the trophy has 
gone south of Florence and Bologna. 

Among the mob in the stands at Ca- 
gliari, the police spotted two wanted 
criminals and pounced on them. But Gigi 
Riva. Cagliari's left winger, supported 
their plea for enough mercy to let them 
see the rest of the game. Afterward they 
were taken away in handcuffs. 

THEY SAID IT 

• (ierald Micklem. former British Walk- 
er Cup player and one of Britain's lead- 
ing golfing figures: "It is time some- 
thing was done about the slow play of 
Americans. What they do in their own 
country is their own affair, but Amer- 
ican tourists play the game all over the 
world now. and everywhere they go 
there arc complaints of their keeping 
people waiting on the course. With so 
many people waiting to play the game, 
this could become a real menace." 

• Mike Kilkenny. Detroit pitcher, on the 
difference between pitching in the mi- 
nors and the majors: "If you make a mis- 
take in Montgomery, it's a single. If 
you make a mistake in Toledo, it's a dou- 
ble. If you make a mistake in Balti- 
more. it's a home run." 

• John Plumbley. Rice golf coach, on his 
team's erratic driv ing: "When the squir- 
rels and birds see us on the tec they 
start scattering. We've set back the mat- 
ing season in Texas 90 days." 

• Jacques Cousteau, underwater explor- 

er. on the current practice of using chem- 
icals to sink surface-oil spills: "Imagine 
how clever of mankind, when he has a 
big slick of poison on top of the water, 
to add something to it that will make it 
sink slowly and kill everything in its path, 
all the vv ay to t he bottom ." end 
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Owens-Coming explains the high cost of not enough insulation, 


Fiberglas 6&3 insulation 
could save over $3,000 
toward your mortgage 

6"of Fiberglas* insulation in ceilings and 3" in walls 
can cut heating and cooling costs as much as 30% a year. 


It's true. Skimping on insulation could 
be the costliest error a homeowner 
might ever make. 

Owens-Corning— world's lead- 
ing manufacturer of home insulation— 
recommends 6" in ceilings and 3" in 
walls. 

This is more than FHA minimum 
property standards require. But the cost 
is only around S200 more. And the dif- 
ference in insulating ability could save 
a homeowner as much as 53,000 
toward payments over the term of a 
25-year mortgage. 

How much you might save de- 
pends on the size of your house and 
where you live. But in any part of the 
country, the Fiberglas 6&3 plan can cut 
your heating and cooling costs. Locate 
where you live on the map. Then esti- 
mate your savings on the charts at right. 
Free booklet tells you more. It's called 
The Full Story ot Full Insulation -and it 
could be the smartest 6c you ever in- 
vested. Send to Owens-Corning for it 
today, then tell your dealer or builder 
you want Fiberglas 6&3. 

Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Attn: S. I. Meeks, Box 901, 
Toledo. Ohio 43601. 

•Trademark Reg.stered Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Calculate your possible savings— add heating and cooling savings for total in your area. 



••Esl mated savings Ranch nouse on slab, 15‘i glass area, over 25-year term of morlgago Healing cosls, IOC 
per merm. cooling cosls 0.02C per KWH. 6" *3" versus insulation meeting FHA minimum property standards 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


OWENS/CORNING 

Fiberglas 
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PERFORMANCE 



From a treetop tiger shoot in 
India, Robert Lehmann flew 
8,000 miles to watch with his 
wife as his long shot Dust 
Commander took the rail soon 
after the start, stayed there 
nearly all the way and won 
the Kentucky Derby. Before 
he climbed down to begin the 
trip, he got his trophy tiger. 






THE DERBY continued 


MIKE AND 


THIS HORSE NEEDED 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


R obert E. Lehmann, born 49 years 
ago in Fremont, Ohio, is a slightly 
built, unassuming man who believes in 
good-luck charms and superstitions and 
is so delightfully frank that he says de- 
fiantly, "It would mean twice as much 
to me to shoot a record tiger as to win 
the Kentucky Derby." Within nine days 
during the last fortnight, Lehmann, a 
retired construction company executive 
with comparatively new thoroughbred 
holdings in Florida and Kentucky, man- 
aged to achieve this wildly improbable 
tiger-Derby double. 

Although seeming hot, bothered and 
bewildered as the champagne flowed in 
his direction at Churchill Dow ns last Sat- 
urday evening. Lehmann unabashedly 
set the record even straighter. "Of all 
the 100.000 people here today, I'm the 
most surprised," he said. 

Maybe not, because there were a 
lot of surprised— and mortified— faces 
around the old track after the Derby, 
but surprised he was certainly entitled 
to be. His $6,500 purchase. Dust Com- 
mander, trained by a virtual rookie in 
big-time racing, Don Combs, and rid- 
den by Jockey Mike Manganello, had 
just won the 96th Kentucky Derby by 
five convincing lengths in one of the 
major upsets of the last two decades. 
The elaborate Churchill Downs press 
brochure, which gave detailed histories 
on 18 possible Derby runners and 22 
jockeys, failed to include a single word 
about any member of the victorious com- 
bination. Yet the week before the Derby 
Dust Commander had won the mile-and- 
an-eighffi Blue Grass Stakes, becoming 
the seventh horse in the last 12 years to 
use the Blue Grass as a steppingstonc 
to victory at Churchill Downs. 

On Blue Grass Day. April 23 — which 
also happened to be his 49th birthday — 
Lehmann was 8.000 miles away from 
storm-ridden Kceneland on one of his 

With the same race plan that succeeded in 
the Blue Grass. Mike Manganello captured 
the Derby trophy he clasps triumphantly. 


twicc-a-year hunting expeditions. "I 
think I have one of the largest private 
collections of big-game trophies in the 
world." he muses, "and I wouldn't give 
up one of my trips even if my wife was 
having a baby.” The Blue Grass ranked 
well below a baby to Lehmann, but it 
was a little bundle on the way to a big- 
ger bundle. "I told Don Combs and 
my wife." he recalled, “that if we ran 
one. two or three in the Blue Grass, 
let's run back in the Derby. If we didn't, 
let’s forget it. I expected them to send 
me a telegram, and then I went off and 
forgot about it." 

At Blue Grass post time, give or take 
a few lime zones, Lehmann was wind- 
ing up an 1 1 -day stint in a treetop shoot- 
ing stand waiting for a tiger on the India- 
Ncpal border, some 140 miles from 
Lucknow. "A year ago," he said, “I 
went out there and sat for 21 days, 14 
hours a day, waiting to shoot a tiger 
that had killed 117 villagers in the sur- 
rounding countryside. 1 got him on the 
21st day. This time I had already killed 
one leopard and a tiger, but 1 was after 
a record. I decided to stick it out, even 
if it meant not getting back for the Der- 
by — no matter what Dust Commander 
did in the Blue Grass." On the 11th 
day of his watch Lehmann sat motion- 
less in his stand. "You don’t dare cough 
or even swat at a mosquito," he said. 
"You just sit and wait. We had a young 
buffalo staked out as bait nearby in this 
wild region of the Himalayan foothills. 
Suddenly I saw the tall grass moving. It 
was a tiger approaching. I let him get 
to within 75 feet of me before I killed 
him with a .300 Weatherby Magnum." 

At Keeneland, Dust Commander was 
eliminating Corn Off The Cob, Naskra 
and Protanto in the Blue Grass. Most 
observers felt the colt won only because 
of the sloppy going, but Mrs. Lehmann 
and Trainer Combs dutifully dispatched 
a cable to the Indian wilds with the glad 
tidings, and awaited confirmation to 
march on Louisville. But the cable had 
never arrived. Two days later, happily. 


EACH OTHER’ 


Lehmann telephoned his wife from Cal- 
cutta, heard the good news and made 
plans to return to Kentucky — mostly, 
he admits, because he had attained his 
hunting goal and not because of any fren- 
zied desire to run in the Derby or even 
to see it. "How can you compare the ex- 
citement of the two sports?" the heretic 
asks. "In one you sit patiently for days 
and days waiting for the right moment, 
and what a satisfaction when it comes! 
In the other you spend two minutes 
watching a horse race, and then it's all 
over. I must say I prefer the former." 

The owner of some 30 broodmares 
and about two dozen horses in train- 
ing, Lehmann joined a motley gathering 
of Derby figures in Louisville last week. 
Arriving less than 24 hours before post 
time, he found a cast that included few 
of the renowned names of past Derbies 
other than Jockeys Bill Shoemaker, Bill 
Hartack. Braulio Bacza and Milo 
Valenzuela. 

Some owners and trainers had never 
seen a Derby before, much less started 
in one. Before it was over, many must 
have wished they had never dragged their 
horses to the Downs. No fewer than 18 
passed the entry box Thursday morning, 
when it seemed that more colts had a 
chance to win this year than had start- 
ed a year ago. And speculation was ram- 
pant as to which ones appeared to be 
legitimate starters and which would do 
what over what kind of a running surface. 

Louisville whiskey magnate W. L. Ly- 
ons Brown wanted his turquoise-and- 
white silks on display in the old home 
town and thus gave Diane Crump the 
opportunity to become the first girl jock- 
ey ever to ride in the Derby. She and 
her colt. Fathom, beat one horse, the 
paccsctting Rancho Lcjos. who slowed to 
a tired crawl after less than a mile. 

George Lewis ran against the wishes 
of his trainer. Buster Millcrick. and his 
jockey. Bill Hartack. They knew well 
that a colt who has developed a cough 
during Derby Week is hardly suited to 
going 10 furlongs against the best of his 
continued 
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generation, no matter how lacking in 
class they might be. But Owners Alan 
and Phyllis Magerman were determined 
to give it a go — and were rewarded with 
a I4th-place finish. 

Rain in Louisville through most of 
Derby Week bothered other potential 
starters. Corn Off The Cob. Dr. Behr- 
man and Naskra weren't going to relish 
an off track. And when Corn Off The 
Cob drew the outside post and Person- 
ality drew No. 17 just inside him, the 
groans deepened. Backstretch visitors 
concentrated on Derby Barns No. 41 
and No. 42, and avoided Bam No. 19 
as if Don Combs and all the Lehmann 
horses stabled there had the pox. That 
left Combs unperturbed, for this hand- 
some. 3 1 -year-old sideburned man with 
the tact and poise that his elders might 
envy knew exactly what he was about. 
And he knew-, too, exactly what kind of 
a horse he was dealing with. After the 
Blue Grass he had told a small audi- 
ence that Dust Commander a son of 


Bold Commander (by Bold Ruler) out 
of the Windy City II mare Dust Storm — 
was a colt who "thrives on distance." 
He added then — with a grin — "And l 
wouldn’t mind one bit if it comes up 
muddy in Louisville next week. This is 
a little colt, maybe 15 hands 1 inch, but 
I think this makes him more maneu- 
verable. I also think some of the others 
won't like the distance." 

Combs may not have gotten the slop- 
py track he wanted, but on Derby Day, 
after nearly an all-night rain, the sun 
dried out the hard strip to the point 
where it was listed as "good.” To a 
horse that means "tiring.” The sprinter 
types with what is called cheap speed 
would not stand much of a chance, and 
the race was clearly going to develop 
into a test among colts endowed with 
stamina. (One prospect who fitted this 
category. Protanto. was hurt the day be- 
fore the Derby and will be lost for sev- 
eral months.) 

Dust Commander had won his Blue 


Grass by taking (he rail, holding it, sav- 
ing ground and wearing down the lead- 
er. Corn OfT The Cob. in the stretch. 
That was in a field of 10. Last Satur- 
day, Jockey Manganello. a 29-year-old 
w ho has ridden for 1 1 years, got away 
with the same tactic and won the Der- 
by with the assistance of line judgment 
and racing luck. He retained his cool, 
got his breaks and made the most of 
them. He won as he pleased to turn the 
race into a shambles: behind him. 16 ri- 
vals gasped and staggered their way 
home. 

As the 17 left the two gates at the 
head of the stretch Rancho Lejos shot 
to the lead. Hartack and George Lewis 
were right behind him. followed by Si- 
lent Screen and Johnny Rot/, perfectly 
positioned. My Dad George, the favor- 
ite. was 14th. Personality ninth. Naskra 
10th and stretch-running High Echelon 
17th. Dust Commander, bumped early 
but. saving ground around the clubhouse 
turn, was on the rail in sixth place, just 


THIS HORSE NEEDED HIS OWNER’S STAMINA 

Derby Week is a hectic round for those 
connected with one of the horses. F.ach 
day there are hundreds of people to sec, 
dozens ol decisions to make and count- 
less parties to attend. The routine has ex- 
hausted and exasperated more than a few 
horsemen, but last week one rugged in- 
dividual loved every minute of it. Sonny 
Werblin, erstwhile show-business impre- 
sario and former owner of the New York 
Jets, balding and semi-rclired at 60. still 
has so much energy and stamina (hat he 
could have spared some for his horse. Si- 
lent Screen ilefi), who needed it. 

On Sunday, Silent Screen's tweedy train- 
er, J. Bowes Bond, stood outside Barn 41 
at 7 a.nv, taking an occasional sip from a 
steaming cup of coffee, trying to wake up 
after a night out with Sonny. The busi- 
ness at hand was to give Silent Screen his 
last big workout before the Derby. At 7:30 
the colt's regular jockey, Johnny Rotz, 
arrived, followed five minutes later by Wer- 
blin and his wife, Leah Ray, who once 
sang with the old Phil Harris orchestra. 
(Her most popular song: On the Sunny 
Side of the Street . ) 

The workout went well. With Rotz in 
the saddle, Silent Screen went a mile and 
an eighth in 1:53 2/5, then galloped out 
the Derby distance in 2:07. At the barn 
everyone was happy. "That's a step in 
the right direction," said Bond. Thus as- 
sured, Sonny and Leah Ray left to catch 
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a plane for New York, where they were 
to help one of Sonny's old clients, Ed Sul- 
livan, celebrate his 22nd year on TV. 

On a dark and overcast .Monday morn- 
ing Bond did nothing more than walk Si- 
lent Screen around the barn and tell swarm- 
ing newsmen, "No, I'm not going any- 
where. I’ve got to get some rest so I’ll be 
ready for the rest of the week. When Wer- 
blin gets back, nobody will get any sleep." 

An overnight rain was still coming dow n 
steadily Tuesday morning, so that the main 
topic of discussion was what would hap- 
pen if it rained on Derby Day . Said Bowes 
to a cluster of soggy reporters, "I don't 
think it will hurt us." The Werblins ar- 
rived from New York that afternoon to 
watch the Derby Trial. Joined by Eddie 
Arcaro, they saw a long shot named Ad- 
miral's Shield plow down the muddy 
stretch for a surprise victory. That night 
Werblin attended a dinner thrown by the 
Thoroughbred Breeders of Kentucky, 
Inc. at the Brown Hotel. Afterward he and 
Bond returned to their rooms at the Stan- 
diford motel, where Werblin stayed up 
to drink vodka and watch Johnny Car- 
son, his good friend and neighbor at the 
United Nations Plaza apartments, on the 
Toninht show . After four hours’ sleep Son- 
ny was back at the track looking for ac- 
tion and was quickly surrounded by re- 
porters again. He toured Warner Jones' 
Hermitage Farm, and he and Bond at- 


behind Corn Off The Cob and just ahead 
of Terlago. Nobody expected Rancho Le- 
jos to go on for long, and he began to 
chuck it as the field headed for the far 
turn. There Silent Screen swiftly moved 
up to take the lead from George Lewis. 
Corn Off The Cob put in a run to take 
over third position, and Native Royally 
gave it a momentary try to move into 
fourth, with My Dad George steaming 
along fifth. Mike Mangancllo was sit- 
ting patiently, still on the inside, in sev- 
enth place after slipping around the fad- 
ing Rancho Lejos. Here Hector Pilar, 
aboard Holy Land, attempted to get 
through in close quarters and drove his 
long shot up on the heels of My Dad 
George. Holy Land stumbled to his 
knees, tossing Pilar, and both Action 
Getter and Admiral's Shield, coming up 
behind, were forced to jump the strug- 
gling horse and rider to avoid possibly 
serious trouble for all. The maneuver 
cost both these stragglers whatever 
chance they might have had. It was, in- 


tended the National Turf Writers dinner. 

Following a spell at the hotel bar and 
less time in bed, Werblin showed up at 
the track Thursday wearing a coat and 
tie so that he could attend the governor's 
luncheon. That night Ed McGrath, the 
local agent for Lloyds of London, which 
had insured Silent Screen for SI. 8 mil- 
lion, threw a private dinner for the Wcr- 
blins at the Big Spring Country Club. 
Sonny was given a certificate naming him 
a Kentucky colonel. At 7:15 a.m. on Fri- 
day, Werblin, sporting a wild Hawaiian 
print shirt, watched Silent Screen blow 
out three-eighths of a mile in :34.2, some- 
what faster than Bond had planned. By 
that night most of Wcrblin's guests had 
arrived, and they all went to a party 
thrown by Toots Shor at the Standiford. 

Sonny and Leah Ray left the party at 2 
a.m., were up early Saturday to check the 
colt's condition and returned to the mo- 
tel to mix a few of the drinks they always 
have on the morning of a race — Jack Da- 
niels and orange juice, otherwise known 
as black screwdrivers. 

Established in three boxes overlooking 
the finish line at the Downs, the Werblin 
party joined in the singing of My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. Nobody cried. Silent Screen 
finished fifth. At the victory party Sonny 
was a good loser. He had a few drinks 
and left early for another party. 

— William F. Reed 


cidentally, the first case of a fallen Derby 
rider since Granville lost Jimmy Stout 
at the start of the 1936 race. 

Turning for home and the long stretch, 
it looked briefly like Silent Screen's 
race — that is, if the chestnut son of Prince 
John had it in him to be a real distance 
horse. He had a length on tiring George 
Lewis, appeared to be pulling away from 
Corn Oft' The Cob, and My Dad George 
seemed to be no serious threat. But with 
an abrupt and amazing burst of accel- 
eration came Dust Commander. Man- 
ganello. seeing his chance, shot the Com- 
mander to the outside of My Dad 
George and George Lewis and to the in- 
side of Corn Off The Cob. Then he took 
off in pursuit of Silent Screen. 

There was no contest. By the eighth 
pole Silent Screen was beaten by a length 
and a half, and Dust Commander drew 
out to an easy five-length margin over 
My Dad George. The favorite finished 
half a length in front of High Echelon, 
who had only a head over Naskra. Si- 
lent Screen was fifth. Behind them, 
spread halfway up the race track and 
trailed by the riderless Holy Land, came 
Admiral's Shield. Corn Off The Cob, 
Personality, Native Royalty, Robin's 
Bug, Terlago, Dr. Behrman, Action Get- 
ter, George Lewis, Fathom and Rancho 
Lejos. The winner’s time, a slow 2:03“ s, 
was irrelevant in view of the ‘■dead” 
track. 

What is significant is that young Don 
Combs, who has been training on his 
own for less than three years after some 
valuable apprenticeship under Herman 
Goodpaster. succeeded in an endeavor 
that has stymied some veteran trainers 
foi years and years. “Let's say that Mike 
and this horse needed each other," he 
commented. "They understand each oth- 
er. The colt bruised his right front foot 
in the Dade Metropolitan Handicap at 
Tropical Park on Jan. 10, and we gave 
him a month off. It may have been a 
blessing in disguise because we never 
even tried after that to point him for the 
Flamingo or Florida Derby. We just 
gave him time. After he ran poorly in the 
Fountain of Youth at Gulfstream we 
brought him to Keeneland, and I put 
Mike on him." 

Most of the beaten Derby horses had 
no excuse. Classic colts are supposed to 
be sufficiently gifted to adapt to various 
track conditions. The fact that the rid- 
ers aboard such as Terlago, Personality, 
Corn Off The Cob and Dr. Behrman 


later claimed that their mounts were un- 
able to contend with the drying surface 
means little. Ray Broussard, who rides 
My Dad George, came closest to the 
truth when he admitted, "We just got 
outrun. We may have run a good race, 
but we were also beat by the best horse 
the best horse today, that is." He could 
have been saying it for all of them. 

Dust Commander may be small, but 
he certainly seems to be durable. The 
Derby was his 23rd lifetime start and 
the ninth this year, and the SI 27,800 he 
earned increased his purses to SI 81,604. 
He was not nominated to either the 
Preakness or the Belmont Stakes, but 
now he could be supplemented to both. 
However, he developed some heat in the 
left front ankle two days after the Der- 
by. and his starting status in next week's 
Preakness remained uncertain. 

At the Churchill Downs victory par- 
ty Robert Lehmann couldn't get away 
from that tiger hunt and his good-luck 
omens. Racetrackers were surrounding 
him in hopes of some special insight on 
how he achieved his Derby victory with 
a S6.500 purchase. "Listen." he said, 
"maybe I'm just lucky, but I believe in 
taking your luck with you. I always have 
some with me." He fished into his pants. 
From the left pocket he brought out a 
rosary; from the right four bones. Four 
what? Yes, bones. "Now, this rosary,” 
said Lehmann, "I’ve carried it every day 
of my life since my grandmother gave it 
to me when I was 7, at my first Com- 
munion. These bones aie something dif- 
ferent. There are two pair here, one from 
a leopard and one from a tiger. They 
are lucky bones, the loose floating bones 
that come from the side of the neck of 
the cat family. I must be lucky these 
days, because the tiger I just killed was 
over 10 feet and between 600 and 700 
pounds, probably within three or four 
inches of a record when they get around 
to checking it out." 

How about the Preakness? "I don't 
know about that," he said. "But I do 
know one thing — for the first time in 
my racing career I'll have no trouble 
gelling stalls." 

"You are so right," boomed a voice 
at close r angc. 

Lehmann turned to meet the stranger 
who introduced himself. "I'm Chick 
Lang, director of racing at Pimlico. 
Now, Mr. Lehmann, about your stall 
requirements and other arrangements 
at Pimlico " knd 


CAGED, TAMED AND ON A TEAR 


It is a different Chicago Cub that is off and running this year. He is quieter, 
more often. He even is deferential, unless he loses and he is Leo — and then 


W hen the Chicago Cubs return to 
Wrigley Field this week from their 
first long road trip of the season, the 
Bleacher Bums, those rambunctious 
rooters, will be cut off and cooped in. 
Beer hawking in the bleachers already 
has been replaced with over-the-coun- 
ter sales behind the stands by bartenders 
who have been threatened with unem- 
ployment if they serve minors. And be- 
ginning Thursday bleacher si ectators 
will be caged behind screens that should 
prevent debris and delinquents from lit- 
tering the outlield. 

What all this fencing-off will do for 
l he Cubs and. particularly, for their man- 
ager, Leo Durochcr, remains to be seen. 
Before the hot club suddenly went into 
a chilling tailspin in Atlanta, losing three 
straight games, it was operating in an 
atmosphere of restraint. The brassy Cubs 
of a year ago seemed tamed. Third Base- 
man Ron Santo no longer clicked his 
heels at the final out of each win, al- 
though he knew his team had improved 
enough to warrant a little celebration. 
A tape of the Cub fight song that had 
played interminably on a portable re- 
corder in hotel lobbies, dressing rooms 
and buses last season was not heard de- 
spite another fast start that had already 
included an 1 1 -game winning streak. By 
Sunday night the National Leaguers still 
had a 2>/i-game Eastern Division lead, 
the position they held from April 8 to 
September 10 a year ago. Durocherevcn 
hinted he might change some of his strat- 
egy of 1 969. although in Atlanta he began 
to sound more than a bit like his old blist- 
ery self. 

"Last year it was like a kid with a 
new toy. This season everyone is calm," 
said Santo after the first of the losses to 
the Braves. "We've already had a long- 
er winning streak than we had all last sea- 
son and nobody’s said anything about 
it or a pennant." 

Santo walked to the locker-room door 


to congi atu late rook ie J im Colborn, who 
had pitched AV\ innings of strong relief 
while Atlanta was beating Chicago 9 2. 
"Nice going, Jim. You opened some eyes 
out there tonight," said the man who 
last year publicly berated rookie Out- 
fielder Don Young for crucial misplays 
in a loss to the Mets. 

"I was surprised to find when 1 joined 
the team at the end of the exhibition sea- 
son that they have so much confidence 
and are so calm after what happened to 
them," said J. C. Martin, the catcher 
who was traded from the Mets last 
month. "They avoided talking about last 
year with me. When I came into the club- 
house the first day. \ was carrying my 
gear in a Mets bag and they told me to 
get rid of that right away. Later when I 
got my world champions' ring, a few of 
them stopped over and said ‘That's nice.' 
but that’s about all. They learned a great 
deal from last year, when they always 
seemed to be looking ahead to some sc- 
ries a couple of weeks off and not wor- 
rying about the importance of the game 
that day. You could see it clearly when 
you played them.” 

The strongest reason for the Cubs’ 
quiet new confidence is the addition of 
Johnny Callison, who is the first solid 
righttielder the team has had in almost 
10 years. Callison came to Chicago in 
the trade that sent Pitcher Dick Selma, 
the uncalmest Cub— who faded sharply 
late last season — to Philadelphia. Cal- 
lison is a tine outfielder and a pressure 
hitter who can understand his new 1 team- 
mates' feelings. He played on the 1964 
Phil lie team that lost a 6 Vi-game lead in 
seven days late in September. Callison 
drove in 104 runs and hit 31 home runs 
that year, but when the Phillies in subse- 
quent years fell back in the standings his 
performances dropped off. The chance 
for a pennant in Chicago seems to have 
revived him. After the first month he 
was second in runs baited in and home 


more thoughtful and inclined to rest 
he is a lion by PETER CARRY 

runs for the Cubs and was batting .310. 

The arrival of Callison solved only 
one of Durocher's problems. He still 
must platoon Jim Hickman and Jimmie 
Hall, who combined for a .231 average 
last year, in center field and he has no 
proven fourth starting pitcher, although 
Colborn and another rookie, Joe Deck- 
er, have been impressive. More impor- 
tantly, if the Cubs are to win the East- 
ern Division, Durochcr must find a way 
to rest his six other regulars, ah of whom 
have been on the All-Star team in at 
least one of the past two seasons. 



Ron Santo still clicks, dot not his heels. 


"When we played the Cubs late last 
season we could see they were worn out." 
said Martin. "They weren't as sharp and 
as aggressive as they could have been." 
Only Billy Williams among the top six 
hitters batted more strongly in Septem- 
ber than in August. Don Kcssinger, Er- 
nie Banks, Randy Hundley and Glenn 
Beckert averaged between 58 and 122 
points lower. 

“I was naturally more tired last year." 
said Santo. He has missed only 10 games 
in his 10 major league seasons and, like 
his teammates, underplays any ofT-the- 
field factors in the Cubs' collapse. "It 
was a mental tiredness, not a physical 
one. and it was caused by the constant 
pressure of the pennant race.” 

Ferguson Jenkins, the Cubs' top start- 
er. who has worked more innings dur- 
ing the past three seasons than any other 
big-league pitcher, added, "It's right 
there in black and white if you look at 
the numbers. We haven't been a good 
team in September the past few years. 
We had some guys on the bench last 
year who could have helped but wedidn't 
use them until it was too late. Those 
last three weeks were a nightmare. We 
weren't getting any runs, the fielding fell 
down and our pitching wasn’t as good 
on some days either." 

Durocher. who refuses to talk about 
1969, says he plans to rest his regulars 
more frequently this season. Last week 
Ernie Banks, who played in all but sev- 
en games in 1969. was rested three times 
but relief for the other starters may be 
much longer coming. The Cubs arc a 
set piece with a weak bench. 

Even if Durocher works flexibility into 
his lineups, he showed clearly that he is 
not changing his style on the field. Dur- 
ing the Atlanta debacle, which did not 
cost the Cubs any ground in the stand- 
ings. he threw a steel folding chair at a 
photographer who was violating a rare- 
ly enforced National League rule that 
forbids aiming a camera into the dug- 
out during a game. The next night Du- 
rochcr. who had been deferential to um- 
pires during his team's winning streak, 
was ejected for the first time this year 
when he twice — once in full view of the 
television audience back in Chicago 
made an Italianized version of an ob- 
scene gesture at First-Base Umpire Tony 
Venzon. 

Until the losses in Atlanta. Durocher 
had little cause to display his usual pique 
because the one player he nc\er has to 


worry about resting, Leftfielder Billy 
Williams, was carrying the Cubs into 
the lead. Williams began the season in 
an 0 for 16 slump, but since then he 
has hit eight home runs, driven in 26 
runs and played in his 1,000th consec- 
utive game. As unexcitable as his man- 
ager is explosive. Williams, who has the 
lean strength that athletes describe as a 
"good body." displayed no excitement 
about this latest testament to his du- 
rability, nor was he claiming fatigue after 
having played in every game since Sep- 
tember 21. 1963. "The only thing that's 
gotten me tired is everybody telling me 
I must be." he said. 

Banks was more impressed. "I think 
it's extraordinary, but I don't feel there's 
much luck in it." he said. "Look at the 
other guys who have played in a lot of 
games. I didn't know Gehrig, but I know 
Musial [whose league record of 895 con- 
secutive games was passed by Williams 
last season]. It's not only the case of ha\ - 
ing a good body and being lucky about 
not having major injuries. They're the 
kind that play hard but don’t get into 


situations where they will hurt them- 
selves unnecessarily. Their instincts arc 
good. They don't run into outfield walls 
because they know how to go back on 
a ball properly and they have good com- 
munications with the other fielders, so 
they don’t have collisions. They slide 
hard and they have the coordination to 
slide right so they won’t get hurt. They 
are even-tempered, so they don't get up- 
set and lose control of their bodies. They 
have total self-confidence and they do 
the right things automatically. And they 
don't complain about things like a sore 
thumb. Billy plays when he's hurt. I can 
see it, but he never tells anyone." 

Williams batted 121 points higher last 
September than he did in August and 
Durocher will continue to start him or 
use him as a pinch hitler as long as he 
is able to walk to the on-deck circle. It 
is the other Cubs, who do not have Wil- 
liams' fortunate combination of attrib- 
utes. whom Durocher must worry about 
resting. If he can find a way. the Bleach- 
er Bums may be granted an amnesty in 
October. eno 



EAST IS KNICKS BUT 
WEST IS WEST 

When the twain met. New York found Los Angeles' peerless Jerry West the 
principal obstacle to victory in the NBA playoffs by FRANK DEFORD 


J im Murray, the prize-winning syn- 
dicated columnist of the Los An- 
geles Times, was at the Derby in Lou- 
isville last week, telling his readers of 
the horrors of another city ("This crum- 
my old bawd of a river town") and its 
famous spring event ("It's like holding 
the heavyweight championship on a 
barge"). He really should have been 
home, for the annual championship fu- 
tility of the Los Angeles Lakers is at 
least as reliable a part of the sporting cal- 
endar as the Derby, and. by now, very 
nearly as rich in tradition. 

This is the seventh time in the last 
nine years that the Lakers have reached 
the NBA (inals. a prodigious record of 
consistency that only the most royal of 
sporting families— people like the Yan- 
kees. Canadiens and Celtics — have ever 
approximated, Of course, any resem- 
blance between them and the Lakers ends 
there, since the other teams win, and so 
the New York Knickerbockers came to 
town last week determined to do their 
part to see that the Lakers kept losing. 

What a pity for the devoted Ange- 
lenos that Murray wasn't on hand to as- 
sess their city and their sporting high- 
light. It doesn't seem fair. So, with apol- 
ogies to Murray: 

All right, sports fans, here we 
are in Los Angeles for the NBA 
finals. They Shoot Lakers . Don't 
They ? The league has taken the 
rule books away from the refs and 
given them copies of Silent Spring. 
The Lakers have finished second 
so many times that in this town 
Avis employees wear Laker but- 
tons. They say. "We Try Often." 
The fans still come out to see the 
Lakers only because they have a 
lot of local flavor. The Lakers re- 


mind them of Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater since they always play the 
finals with their hands in cement. 

Of course, the fans are used to 
second-best here. Anybody who 
can get out of L.A. does. Hol- 
lywood is on location in Europe. 
The mayor is away so much he 
makes Judge Crater look like the 
man who came to dinner. 

This is the town that first gave 
us smog, under its maiden name, 
Pasadena. Saint Bernards patrol 
the freeways, carrying stale tacos 
around their necks for the strand- 
ed. Los Angeles is the only city 
in the world where the suburbs 
are so tacky the slums won’t let 
them near for fear it will lower 
their property values. If the San- 
ta Barbara oil slick drifted south, 
Los Angeles would put a rope 
around it and call it a public park. 

Jerry West made a 63-foot shot 
at the buzzer, and the Lakers still 
lost. This is like surrendering af- 
ter Hiroshima -to the Japanese. 
The team has finished second so 
often that Tom Dewey and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan could open 
in the backcourt. The last lime 
Floyd Patterson fought, he came 
prepared to leave disguised as a 
Laker. Not even Doris Day has 
come as close as the Lakers so 
many times. 

The team's arena is located next 
to a racetrack, so the fans at least 
used to be able to get even at night. 
But the bookies here are smart 
and after six years stopped tak- 
ing place bets on the Lakers. If 
the Lakers lose in the NBA finals 
one more time, they win perma- 



nent possession of a new trophy 
presented by the management — 
the Los Angeles Kings. 

The New York-Los Angeles series was 
developing along the usual Laker lines — 
perverse. The players were winning 
games they seemed destined to lose, and 
losing those that must surely be theirs. 
As usual, the Lakers were the underdogs; 
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Jerry West's 63-foot shot with one second left tied third game, which Knicks won in overtime. West ( 44) reached midcourt as shot dropped. 


as usual, just as everything was going 
great. West bruised his left thumb in 
the third game and woke up the next 
morning with a painful, misshapen, near- 
ly grotesque hand. Naturally, in the best 
Laker tradition, he played his finest game 
the next night. “What could we do?” 
said Knick Coach Red Holzman. ‘‘We 
didn't have thumb practice.” 

Even after six straight championship 


defeats (seven, counting one in '59 when 
the team was in Minneapolis), no one — 
least of all the Boston Celtics, who beat 
them in all those series — has ever sug- 
gested that the Lakers have caved in to 
pressure or been guilty of anything ex- 
cept not being quite good enough. 

Indeed, once again the Lakers showed 
their heart in this championship, as they 
came back from 1-0 and 2-1 deficits — 


and they had to win the fourth game in 
overtime after suffering an emotional 
overtime defeat in the third. Now they 
must be tested again, as the Knicks went 
into the lead once more by winning the 
fifth game Monday night in New York, 
and stood only one game away from win- 
ning their first championship. 

In the end. though, the outcome will 
almost certainly be decided, as it has 
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WEST IS WEST continued 


until now, by how well the Knicks shoot 
from outside and how well the Lakers 
control the tempo of the game. It has 
been a series not so much of matchups 
as of flow. When the Knicks have been 
able to run and open up the court — as 
they did in all but the third quarter of 
the first game — the Lakers are no match 
for them. But the Knicks' main weak- 
ness is rebounding, and without the 
boards they can't set the pace— unless a 
high percentage of their outside shots 
go in. Their problem is accented more 
by the fact that Willis Reed, the league's 
MVP, must battle the larger Wilt Cham- 
berlain, and, on offense, is far from the 
boards when he shoots outside. 

What Reed has accomplished in these 
playoffs has been magnificent — partic- 
ularly since he has been hobbled with a 
chronically sore left knee. No man has 


had to face, in succession, the quality 
of opponents he has — Wes Unseld, last 
year's MVP; Lew Alcindor, next year's 
MVP; and Chamberlain. MVP two years 
ago and still a great bulwark even in ac- 
tive convalescence from knee surgery. 
However, in moving outside to find room 
to shoot over Chamberlain (and Alcin- 
dor before him), Reed has, by neces- 
sity, usurped Walt Frazier’s territory. 

Frazier hasn't been able to penetrate 
so well up the middle, has had to take 
the offense more to the sides, and the 
Knicks haven't been able to get as many 
of their good shots over the top. This 
may account for the shooting slumps 
that plagued them in the first four games. 

The team's success depends on its out- 
side shooting. After the first game West 
could only shake his head in awe. "The> 
just raise up and shoot," he said. 



In their 


7' 1" Wilt Chamberlain and 6’ 10" Willis Reed exchange dunks. 


‘‘They're such a very, very intelligent 
team. Reed is so active, and they rec- 
ognize this, and use him so well in their 
offense, And they just all can hit. They 
work for an open 15-fool shot, and if 
this man isn’t open, he passes to an- 
other man lor a 15-foot shot, and if he 
isn't open, they keep passing it till they 
find a man who is open for a 15-foot 
shot. And if he happens to miss, then 
they just go to the bench and find an- 
other man who can make a 1 5-foot shot." 

Los Angeles, on the other hand, has 
had to depend on working set stuff off 
of Wilt, and on West, and on West, and 
on West. The conflicting styles have been 
one factor in making this series so ex- 
citing. Only two other playoff series in 
all N BA history had two overtime games. 
Moreover, the second game, in New 
York, was decided by only two points, 
and the Knicks came from behind in 
the last quarter to win the opener. 

It's only appropriate that the cham- 
pionship has been so thrilling, for never 
have so many cared so much about the 
NBA. It's the rage, especially in all the 
most important places. The Knicks have 
played to 956,226 fans at home. With 
the possible exception of Oh! Calcutta! 
which, of course, appeals to more ex- 
alted instincts, Knick tickets arc the prize 
catch in a town where there are tickets 
to a lot of things. Even Mayor Lindsay 
showed up in the locker rooms after 
one game. "Fun City, baby. Fun City," 
Frazier said in greeting. 

Interest is equivalently high in the na- 
tion's other largest city. Imagine, even 
this; all the hotshots in Las Vegas are 
scurrying around for tickets for some- 
thing in L.A. There aren't any, of course, 
and the Lakers, like the Knicks, have 
been happy to accommodate the over- 
flow with theater TV. The home TV of 
the second game from New York had 
31 r i share of the Los Angeles audience. 
Hugh Hefner and his bunny wabbitseven 
delayed the taping of their TV show to 
watch the third game on monitors. 

This was the game that the Lakers 
managed to lose 111-108 in overtime, 
after blowing a big lead. The Lakers 
had taken a 56-42 halftime lead when 
Keith Erickson hit a 40-foot shot at the 
buzzer. New York was cold, shooting 
33 r ; —25' , not counting Reed— and the 
vaunted bench was useless. This was one 
for L.A. to take. 

In all their seasons of teasing great- 
ness, the Lakers have, however, never 

continued 
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This is a finer Canadian, 
cahtyou see? 


We do something they don t 


Bonded CanadianWnisKyDisttiied^teste-teMed 
6yrs.old.86 Sorool ScrienleyDisMiersCo 


Wc don’t think it’s right todrcss 
a prince in pauper’s clothing. 

So after wc choose the finest 
grains, age the whisky in wood, and 
taste-test it over and over, wc work 
on the looks. 

Takeourbottlc.ImportedO.F.C. 
is the only Canadian in Dominion 
teardrop glass. 

Necessary- Ycs.When you’re the 
best, you’ve got to look it. 

Take our cork. No other Cana 
dian has one. Again, when you’re the 
best, you should look it. 

Wc made imported Canadian 
O.F.C. to look, to taste, to be, 

Taste and see. 



Weekend over, 
this beachcomber 
turns into a city slicker. 




'Jeep 
The 2-Car 
Car.£ 


The Jeep' Universal: With this baby, 
fun isn't just something you talk 
about— you have it! Nothing's going 
to hold you back. Not when you have 
'Jeep' 4- wheel drive. In fact, the 
fun begins the second you turn on the 
ignition. You'll end up in some of 
the most far out places. Back on the 
road, it's an entirely different car. 
Makes the city scene in style. Options 
like 160 hp. V-6, racing stripes, 
roll bar, wide fiber glass tires. See 
your 'Jeep' dealer. Test drive the 
'Jeep' Universal, a 2 -Car Car. Just 
one in the world's first, finest and 
only complete 4-wheel drive family. 




WEST IS WEST continued 



Knicks harrying defense disconcerted Lakers. Here Wait Frazier interrupts West's dribble. 


cxhibiicd a tendency to go to the jug- 
ular. and they let the Knicks come right 
back at them. West grew tired, and the 
hand began to hurt. It was his man. Bar- 
nett. driving on him. who led New 1 York 
in the rally until, at the last, it was a 100 - 
100 tie with 12 seconds left. The Knicks 
called time and set up a play to spring 
Bill Bradley free for a shot off a Dave De- 
Busschere pick. Bradley couldn't get 
clear and. with seven seconds left. Dc- 
Busschere burst high to his left, above 
the free-throw line. Frazier passed him 
the ball. DeBusscherc gave a head fake, 
but his man. Happy Hairston, did not 
bite, so DeBusschere could only raise 
again, for real, and, turning slightly side- 
ways. he jumped. Hairston went with 
him, but DeBusschere put the shot in. 

Wilt, under the basket, reached down 
in dismay for the ball and took it out 
of bounds. West and Erickson looked 
up at the clock that had stopped at :03. 
The Lakers had no time-outs left. Wilt 
passed the ball in to West at the left of 
the lane. He used three dribbles, cut- 
ting to the tight side by the free-throw 
lane with the last one. for Reed had sud- 
denly loomed up before him. In fact. 
West didn't shoot uncontestcd. Reed had 
a hand high, jumping with him, as he 
began his shot. West stepped, finally, 
about two feet beyond the free-throw 
circle, 63 feet from the basket, and let 
fly with the ball. 

Chick Hearn, the Laker announcer, 
whose game account is broadcast in The 
Forum, his voice droning in the back- 
ground like some Hinialayanchant. said: 
"An 80-foot jumper. [PauseJGood." No 
one else was any more lucid or composed 
as the ball tumbled into the basket, just 
missing the back rim. DeBusschere. lat- 
er to characterize it as "a disheartening 
hoop," was standing three feet from 
where the ball landed. He threw out 
his arms and collapsed backward in a 
heap. Chamberlain, playing under ABA 
rules, rushed over and tousled West's 
hair.clapped his hands together and tore 
off to the locker room under the im- 
pression that Los Angeles had won. He 
was retrieved for the overtime. 

"If the Lakers can't pick up momen- 
tum from that — wow!" Hearn said. They 
could not. They came out uninspired, 
reluctant to move or shoot. West missed 
all live shots he took. Barnett, rested 
briefly, came back to make the deciding 
basket off of West. New York was ahead, 
two games to one, and in command. 


and the pain and swelling in West's left 
hand was growing. 

He kept ice on the hand the next night, 
and the next afternoon alternated treat- 
ments of ice. whirlpool and sound. The 
swelling went down, so he gave it a try. 
In 52 minutes he shot 13 for 26, II for 
12 from the free-throw line, got five re- 
bounds and assisted on 18 of the Lak- 
ers’ other 33 baskets. Elgin Baylor played 
his best game, too — with 30 points, and 
some moves that he took from his I960 
repertoire — and Chamberlain was at the 
top of his game. So was Erickson, who 
is now the fine player he showed prom- 
ise of being when he held the full-court 
press together at UCLA several years 
ago. Despite leading for virtually all of 
the game, the Lakers let Barnett and De- 
Busschere bring the Knicks back, and 
they could have won it if Frazier hadn't 
missed at the buzzer. 

Then, in this overtime, the Lakers 
didn't need momentum. They had John 
Tresvant. A substitute forward, Tresvant 
had seen no action in this series until 
the last minute of regulation lime, when 
Coach Joe Mullancy decided he needed 
some height for defense. Tresvant re- 


sponded like a puppy dog let off the 
leash, making steals, getting rebounds, 
starting fast breaks, passing, drawing 
fouls, giv ing them and generally inspiring 
his teammates with an exuberance that 
carried the Lakers to a 121115 victory. 

And so, Tresv ant had brought the Lak- 
ers closer, once again, in their eternal 
quest for a title for Los Angeles. West, 
who still wakes up in the night during 
playoffs, his bed dripping wet with the 
perspiration of nervousness, can't forget 
all the previous close calls. "Think? Of 
course I think. I think of all those shots 
that could have done it. I still see [Frank] 
Selvy's basket falling off. and the oth- 
ers. and I just w onder why just once we 
couldn't be the one to get those baskets 
that mean it all.” 

Baylor, stately now. one of the few 
men who has ever managed to appear 
dignified in a basketball uniform, is more 
philosophical. The only specter he secs 
is ahead. "Oh, I forget the losses. I'm 
immune to the past," he says. "This 
doesn't seem completely real anyway. 
It seems to me that even if we get by 
the Knicks. the Celtics must be waiting 
for us somewhere out there." end 
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Our accessories fit any 


Does your secretary hand-feed 
your copier the things to be copied? 
There's an Automatic Document 
Feeder for our 3600 and 2400 
machines that can do the job twi< 
as fast. And meantime, frees your 
girl to do other jobs for you. 

Does your secretary take 
almost as long collating reports as 
you do compiling them? Our 
Automatic Sorter collates co| 
while they’re being copied. A 
your girl isn’t sorting things, ie loi i 
help you with other sorts of things. 

Does your secretary have to 
type copies on heavy stock (like file 
cards) one by one? Our Va riabl e 
Weight Paper Feeder lets her make 
copies on any weight paper, up to 
1 10-pound card stock. Which saves 
the typing for things that need typing. 

Does your secretary have 
to take a walk whenever you want 
copies cut to a special size, 
or perforated for tear-offs? Our 
Automatic Slitter-Perforator does it 
while the copies are being made. 
Without taking up your gal’s 
time walking. 

Come to think of it, Xerox 
copiers and dupli cator s are step- 
saving accessories, themselves. 

The right ones, in the right places 
can make your people lots more 
productive. And if you don’t think 
that’s worth something to a 
business, ask your accountants. 







XEROX 


standard-size secretary. 

< - 14 " ^ 
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M ario Andretti is a well-to-do young 
man. Last year he won more than 
S350.000 in prize money at the race- 
track, and it is conservatively estimated 
that he made at least that much again 
through various racing contracts, en- 
dorsements, public appearances and in- 
vestments. Both on the scoreboard and 
at the bank, this is the age of Andretti 
in American racing. Over the last three 
years especially he has developed into 
very nearly the complete race driver, and 
he gets around. Next Sunday he will be 
on the starting grid for the Monaco 
Grand Prix. Then will come the long 
hours of May leading up to the Me- 
morial Day Indianapolis 500, in which 
Andretti will be favored to become the 
first back-to-back winner in 15 years. 
Success and wealth have only fortified 
a basic simplicity in his character. He 


says, “'One of the few things I want to 
be able to do is buy my father a new 
car every year for the rest ol his life." 

A brief glance at his family history 
helps to explain Mario's thinking. He 
was born in 1940. the son of a pros- 
perous landowner whose farms near Tri- 
este were just on the Italian side of the 
Yugoslav border. At the end of World 
War II, however, Trieste and the land 
around it remained in dispute and the 
troubles that ended in 1948 pul the An- 
drettis on the wrong side of the new bor- 
der. They spent seven years in a dis- 
placed persons' camp. In 1955 Andretti 
senior brought his family to the United 
States: he was no longer a rich man but 
just another immigrant with SI 25 in his 
pocket. Fifty dollars of that went to a 
relative who met them in New York, 
and Mario's father could find work only 


as a laborer in a cement-block factory 
in Nazareth, Pa. Now Mario is the bread- 
winner, not only for his wife and three 
children but for his parents and various 
in-laws and godparents, both in the Unit- 
ed States and Italy. 

Reflecting on past struggles. Mario 
says, •'Sometimes a person has to leave 
his pride home. Not just put it in his 
back pocket, but leave it home. I went 
through that. Now my family depends 
on me and I'm glad to be able to pro- 
vide for them." 

Andretti has done as well as any sports 
celebiity has ever done, short of enter- 
ing a monastery, to protect his family — 
and himself— from the entrapments of 
sudden wealth, fame and success. Away 
from the racetrack, in fact, Andretti is 
a very private person. Whenever pos- 
sible he avoids the social functions that 


MONEY IN HIS POCKET , 
SPEED IN HIS SOUL 



accompany every race — with grace and 
courtesy, but with a firmness that is of- 
ten mistaken for aloofness. 

Jacque Passino. Ford's director of 
racing, says. "He’s just a nice guy. He 
doesn’t call collect: he doesn’t send bills, 
and he doesn’t bug you.’’ 

The beautiful thing about Mario, in 
the eyes of some Indy men who have 
not been too happy about the recent im- 
pact of Europeans on the Brickyard, is 
that he can bug the foreigners on their 
own turf. A gauntlet of sorts was thrown 
down by Grand Prix stars like Jimmy 
Clark. Graham Hill and Jackie Stewart, 
and it was not picked up by a true- 
blue. track-racing. Indy-oriented driver 
until October 1968. 

That was when Andretti fastened him- 
self into a Colin Chapman Lotus and, 
late on a cold, blustery afternoon in Wat- 


kins Glen, N.Y., qualified on the pole 
for the United States Grand Prix. The 
Europeans were stunned, not so much 
because Andretti had been the fastest 
qualifier but because he had done it in 
his very first Grand Prix. Some drivers 
flatly would not believe it. Others 
thought it a fluke. Jackie Stewart said, 
"I knew he was good, but I’m surprised 
he showed himself so quickly." 

Andretti did not finish that race, or 
any of the three Grands Prix he started 
last year, but he was a solid third in the 
Spanish Grand Prix last month, and it 
will be acutely interesting to see how he 
fares on the streets of Monte Carlo. 

Eoin Young, a New Zealander who 
writes on European racing for several 
publications and is a former business 
partner of Driver Bruce McLaren, says, 
"Generally, Europeans feel that Mario 


is the only American who is capable of 
coming over and winning immediately, 
the only one who can challenge Jackie 
Stewart and Jochen Rindt for the No. I 
spot in Formula I. But on the other 
hand there is a European tradition of 
bringing just one car to a particular race 
and not bashing it up, and Andretti has 
the reputation of being a guy w ho crash- 
es cars wherever he goes." 

Yes, Andretti has been hard on cars. 
He points out that he drives a much heav- 
ier schedule than the majority of Eu- 
ropean racers: besides 20 U.S. Auto Club 
championship races, he plans to drive 
in at least several more Grand Prix events 
this year, three more long-distance 
sports-car races for Ferrari (he has al- 
ready raced at Daytona and Sebring), 
most of the Canadian-American Chal- 
lenge Cup series, a few stock and midget 
continued 
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events, and will continue a demanding 
program of testing tires and chassis. 
“Perhaps I try harder.’ he says. 

Automobile racing contains an inher- 
ent contradiction: on the one hand a driv- 
er must have a natural desire to go fast; 
on the other he must be able to sub- 
limate this urge to the larger goal of fin- 
ishing the race. It was this contradiction 
that prompted Juan Manuel Fangio, 
the live-time world champion from Ar- 
gentina. to say, "Racing docs not mean 
going quickly so much as it means win- 
ning at the slowest possible speed.” Stew- 
art, last year's champion, meant the same 
thing when he said, “You don’t have 
to go quickly to go fast.’’ 

Asking a driver to find his own limits 
and those of his car, and then to stay 
within them, is akin to forcing a sprint- 
er to pace himself for 5.000 meters. But 
it must be done, and the list of drivers 
who seemingly have not learned this ba- 
sic lesson is a long one. Jochen Rindt, 
for example, qualified on the first row 
of nearly every Formula I event last sea- 
son, yet won just one race. In this coun- 
try the classic example of this type of 
failure is NASCAR's Buddy Baker, who 
is among the qualifying leaders every 
time he shows up at a track, yet has 
won only four Grand Touring races. 

Phil Hill, America's 1961 world cham- 
pion, says, “Whatever it is that makes 
a driver go fast in practice and quali- 
fying may prevent him from winning. 
Like Dan Gurney. I don’t think Gur- 
ney wants to win. He’s a great driver 
but something always goes wrong and 
it’s not always just mechanical. I don’t 
want to spook the guy, but Mario might 
well be like that.” 

From 1965 through 1967. when An- 
dretti leaped to prominence, many things 
were written and said about him, and 
not all of them were kind. Parnelli Jones, 
a hard-charger w ho has an astonishingly 
low number of USAC championship 
wins (six) against starts (59), told a news- 
paper columnist that Mario was a me- 
teor who “will burn himself out.” Rodg- 
er Ward said the youngster had to learn 
patience; and Clint Brawner, Andretti's 
own chief mechanic until they had a fall- 
ing-out last year, said Mario could drive 
successfully for 10 more years but hoped 
he would “hang it up in three.” 

Andretti docs not really dispute his 
critics. “I’m too eager; I’m always fight- 
ing myself,” he admits. "In endurance 
racing, people tell me 1 try to get by in 


the wrong places, that I will pass my 
own teammates in a hairpin instead of 
waiting a split second for the next 
straight. I like to drive the car at the 
limit all the time. At Indianapolis last 
year Mark Donohue took three days to 
shake down his car. Man. I can’t work 
like that. It’s a fault I have, and I rec- 
ognize it. I hope I get over it.” He 
shrugged his shoulders "Maybe in 10 
years I’ll have it worked out.” 

There are signs that the settling-down 
of Mario may come much sooner. Two 
recent races in particular, last year's Indy 
and this year’s Sebring. provided hints 
that he has begun to learn, however re- 
luctantly, to work within the mechanical 
limits of his cars and at the same time 
push himself to the very edge of his 
own limits when it becomes necessary. 

Last May, Mario’s car, like most of 
the Ford-powered racers at the Speed- 
way, had a severe overheating problem, 
and in the first few laps of the race, 
which he led. his temperature gauges 
showed that his car was about to boil 
itself out of contention. Mario quickly 
dropped back off the pace. The strategy 
paid off when leader after leader burned 
himself out and Andretti wound up in 
Victory Lane for the first time in five at- 
tempts, although he ran the last 200 miles 
of the race a good 1 5 mph slower than 
his car’s potential. Andretti was happy 
enough, but it was definitely not the 
way he would have liked to win his first 
Indianapolis. 

At Sebring. Andretti qualified his Fer- 
rari 5I2S on the pole in 2:33.50, nearly 
a full second faster than the next car, a 
Porsche 917 driven by Jo Siffert. After 
a long, steady ride with co-driver Ar- 
turo Merzario, Andretti was nearly 70 
miles in the lead with about 90 minutes 
left to go. Then a bearing in the gear- 
box failed and the Ferrari was out of 
the race. The car. but not Mario. The 
only remaining factory-backed Ferrari 
was still running, in third place, and 
with 54 minutes left Mario jumped into 
the sister car in what seemed a vain at- 
tempt to catch both the No. 2 racer, a 
Porsche 908 driven at the moment by 
Peter Revson, whose co-driver was Steve 
McQueen, and the lead car. a Porsche 
917 driven by Pedro Rodriguez. 

Andretti drove fantastically. He took 
one sweeping right-hander fiat out, some- 
thing he had not dared to do even in prac- 
tice. His lap times were occasionally in 
the 2:35 range, just two seconds slower 


than his qualifying times, despite the fact 
thathewasnow drivingat night ona poor- 
ly marked course and that the track was 
oily from hours of racing. Mario caught 
Revson and, when the Rodriguez car 
suffered a suspension failure, Mario — 
with the aid of a brilliantly quick pit 
stop for fuel with just one lap to go — 
brought home the Ferrari in first place, 
a bare 23 seconds ahead of Revson. In 
one race weekend Andretti had run the 
gamut — he had been fast qualifier, he 
had driven at a steady pace in the first 
1 1 hours and he had won a final, des- 
perate sprint to the checkered flag. Mario 
was delighted with the whole thing. "It 
usually takes me four days to get over 
losing a race,” he said. “If I had lost 
that one it would have taken a week.” 

Andretti has bent a lot of metal dur- 
ing his career. Although he has never 
been seriously hurt, he has been severe- 
ly shaken up half a dozen times. His at- 
titude is one of concern tinged with a 
racer's stoicism. “We’re fast approach- 
ing limits,” he said. “Technology is out- 
stripping the driver. At Indianapolis this 
year the pole car will average 175 mph; 
at Michigan International Speedway two 
years ago I ran 183 mph. and at a new 
track in Texas this season we'll be av- 
eraging 195. Things happen before you 
can react. It used to be that when you 
blew an engine, for example, you had 
time to pop the dutch, but now you’re 
into the wall backward before you re- 
alize what's happened. I don't know 
whether we need a cutback in engine 
sizes or higher minimum weights, but 
something's got to be done.” 

But Andretti copes with things as they 
are. During practice at Indianapolis ear- 
ly last May the right rear hub-carrier of 
his STP-Lotus broke and flung the car 
violently into the cement retaining wall. 
The car disintegrated and Mario later 
said he didn't even realize he had spun 
a couple of times until he saw films of 
the accident. Three days later he qual- 
ified second-fastest for the 500 in his 
backup car. Then, after he had won the 
race, he made a commercial, using pic- 
tures of the crash to advertise the fabric 
in his driving suit that saved him from 
severe burns when a flash fire momen- 
tarily engulfed his cockpit. “When I have 
an accident I don't think about it again 
if I get out O.K.. except if it was my 
fault or something I could have avoid- 
ed," he said. "It's just another leaf in 
the book.” 

continued 
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shockproof” Rockwell power tools— at your nearest dealer. 
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Bridge the communications gap with the Executive Flair. Its 
smooth, tough nylon point and rich, vivid ink write the way you 
really feel. In this executive edition, Flair comes handsomely 
cased in very business-like colors. Flannel Gray, Money Green, 
etc. The Executive Flair. Only $1.95. Refutable. 


MARIO ANDRETTI continued 


Some pages arc harder to turn than 
others, however, even if they arc from 
another book. In 1966 Jud Larson and 
Red Rcigel, two of Mario's early tu- 
tors, were killed in a sprint-car pileup 
in Reading, Pa. A young driver who 
was breaking in to the minor leagues at 
the same time Mario was lost an arm 
in a nasty crash. And Mario’s tw in broth- 
er, A Wo, has vwtee been senousty in- 
jured in racers, the second time last Au- 
gust when his sprint car flipped and threw 
him headfirst into a steel-mesh fence and 
shattered his face. 

Then there was Billy Foster. Racedriv- 
ers hardly ever develop strong, lasting 
friendships with each other. The uncer- 
tainties of their profession have produced 
a code of restraint. But with Foster, a 
young Canadian of much promise who 
raced the USAC circuit and occasionally 
drove stock cars. Andretti broke the rule. 
Perhaps their friendship was so strong 
because Foster was one of the few peo- 
ple the 5' 4" Andretti could talk to with- 
out craning his neck: perhaps it was 
because they both were equally lousy 
golfers. In any case, while he was prac- 
ticing for the 1967 Riverside 500 stock- 
car race, a brake drum on Foster's car 
exploded as he entered Turn Nine. He 
hit a cement wall practically head on and 
died a short time later. Practice resum- 
ed as soon as the wreckage was cleared 
away, and in a while qualifying began. 

Andretti's turn came to qualify. Bv 
then heknewthat Foster was dead. Over- 
coming his emotions, Andretti went 
ahead and made his qualifying run. 
''That was the hardest thing I ever did," 
he says. ”1 was all caught up, like I was 
defying something. It was the one time 
when racing seemed all so meaningless." 

A mutual friend said, "Most drivers 
are aware of what can happen, but 
they're always thinking, ‘It can't hap- 
pen to me.’ If they thought any other 
way they could never get into a car. 
And when you get buddy-buddy w-ith 
someone, then you start thinking, 'It 
can't happen to us.' That was the thing 
between Mario and Billy, and Billy's 
death bothered Mario for a long, long 
time." 

Nevertheless. Andretti has retained 
an almost childlike enthusiasm for rac- 
ing. It shows in his conversation when 
he describes, with great animation, in- 
teresting duels he has had with drivers 
he admires, or when he talks about 
negotiating a particularly difficult turn. 

continued 
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Your first clue is concealed in the soft 
opalescent bloom of Tonic Water by 
You-Know-Who. 

The second clue: 
Schweppervescence, our 
code name for the sprightly 
bubbles that burst to the top 
of your glass. 


Once you uncover the Secret of Schhh 
...swallow it. It’s the only way to keep it 
to yourself 

Drink it straight. 
Curiously refreshing. Or 
add it to gin, vodka, rum. 
You’ll find it lilts your spir- 
its to dizzying heights. 


Tonic Water by Schhh... You-Know -Who. 



Shown: The Marlboro, 30210, bourbon Windsor calf. Most Florsheim styles S19.95 to $29.95/Most Imperial styles $39.95. 
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MARIO ANDRETTI continued 


During the Sebring race this year, for 
example, he was told there was a 
slight dent in the side of his Ferrari, 
which looked suspiciously as though it 
had been made by the wheel of an- 
other car. What happened? Mario was 
a little winded and he spoke in clipped 
phrases: “I don't know . . . hitting 
so many things out there ... a lot of 
cars . . . squeezing in between." This 
in the sixth hour of a 12-hour race, 
and Mario was itching for more. 

Andretti has always had a soft spot 
in his heart for Ferrari. Although it no 
longer dominates European racing as it 
once did, Ferrari is still the most fa- 
mous and prestigious marque in the 
world, and Andretti, a native Italian 
whose childhood racing hero was Al- 
berto Ascari, winner of two world driv- 
ing championships for Ferrari in the 
early 1950s. would dearly love to drive 
for II Commcndatorc in Formula I. 

Just as Andretti was getting estab- 
lished on the Indy scene, Enzo Ferrari 
did ask Mario to drive for him. But 
there were strings attached. Mario, would 
have to move his family to Modena and 
lake the considerable risk of making Fer- 
rari a fulltime affair. Mario said. "No 
thanks." Now, however, with his bar- 
gaining position improved, it is not in- 
conceivable that a deal might be worked 
out to bring Andretti and Ferrari to- 
gether on the Grand Prix circuit. 

At the moment Andretti drives an 
STP-March in Formula I and an STP- 
McNamara Special, a new car designed 
and built in Germany, on the USAC cir- 
cuit. both for Andy Granatelli. An odder 
couple neither Indy nor Europe has ever 
seen. 

Andretti first met Granatelli the same 
year he had his first contact with Fer- 
rari— 1963— when Mario approached 
the new president of the No. 3 oil ad- 
ditive company and asked to drive one 
of Granatelli's beloved, brutal Novis. 
Andy said, "You're too small," and that 
was that— until 1969. 

During the intervening years both men 
went their separate ways, Granatelli to 
build up the STP Corporation to the 
point where last year it controlled well 
over half of its market and grossed S54. 1 
million, and Andretti to the races, where 
he supplanted A. J. Foyt as USAC "s 
top star. Foyt undoubtedly would dis- 
agree. but some statistics are revealing. 
Andretti has finished first in 30 of 1 14 
championship events during his career. 

continued 
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Every BSR McDonald automatic turntable is 
precision made in Great Britain to the 
most exacting specifications. Upon their 
arrival in the U.S., every model is unpacked 
and re-tested under actual playing 
conditions. That’s why BSR service calls are 
the lowest in the industry-and perhaps 
that also explains why BSR sells more 
turntables tnan anyone else in the world. 


The brand tor all reasons 


a winning percentage of 26.3. Fovt's ca- 
reer totals are 42 wins in 176 starts and 
a 23.8 winning percentage. Even more 
significant is that during the period since 
Mario's first championship race, at Tren- 
ton. N.J. in April 1964 (he finished Nth). 
Foyt has won just 24 races — to Mario's 
30 — in 100 attempts. No one else is even 
close to these two in any category. 

Nearly all of Andretti's first four big- 
car years. 1964 through 1967, were spent 
driving for Al Dean, the owner of the 
Dean Van Lines Specials, who had giv- 
en Mario a ride after the death of his pre- 
vious driver. Eddie Sachs, in the fiery 
second-lap crash at the 1964 Indy 500. 
When Dean died of cancer at the end 
of the 1967 season. Mario bought the 
operation from Dean's widow and in 
effect raced under his ow n colors the fol- 
lowing year. But 1968 was not a par- 
ticularly good season. Andretti won just 
four races — and finished second 1 1 times. 
At the end of the year he decided he 
would rather let someone else handle 
the business end of the operation. 

Enter Andy Granatelli. who was at 
loose ends himself following the restric- 
tions placed on turbine-powered cars 
after the 1968 season. Their personality 
mismatch is striking: Andretti is a trac- 
er bullet fired softly in the night. Grana- 
telJi is a heavy mortar. They get along 
just fine. 

"Andy is one of the best things that 
has ever happened to me." says Mario. 

"You can have anything you want,” 
Andy keeps telling his driver. "Don't 
forget. You won the 500 for me.” 

High over the Southwest on the way to 
Phoenix for a day of testing. Mario An- 
dretti dismantles the armrest between 
two adjoining scats in the first-class cab- 
in of a jetliner, stretches out to full length 
and prepares to log a few hundred more 
of the 200.000 or so miles he flics an- 
nually in pursuit of the glory and wealth 
of speed. In the absence of his preferred 
drink— beer— he pours himself a tall 
Scotch and water. 

"Why do I race?" he says. "I've 
thought about it a lot. believe it or not. 
and I don't know. I really don't. I don't 
think anybody except me can understand 
it. Whenever I get bored with racing 1 
start thinking again about how much I 
wanted to be where 1 am now. I would 
give up everything— my home, my fam- 
ily. everything I’ve gained — to stay in 
racing.” end 
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Maybe it’s just a lousy day 
for Sagittarians. 


Lady Luck is a fickle dame. You can get off the finest drive you 
ever made in your life and it ends up deep in the woods. But 
such is life and the game called golf. Or is it? Of course not. 
Call for a new deal. Give the Wilson Staff golf ball a whirl. 
Look at it this way— what have you got to lose? Or look at it 
another way— what have you got to win? Maybe a great big 
smile from that lovely lady. Try a Staff ball from Ulifaion 


Wilson Staff 



It could 
change your luck. 


Available only through golf professional shops. 


WHaon Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove. Illinois 


New firestone Sup-R-Belt goes 


Read how this double-betted tire 
(that doesn't cost a fortune) can give you 
years of extra driving. 


pressure. And no babying —we kept at turnpike speeds 
throughout. In brief, we drove over 50, OCX) miles 
the way you drive your car— or maybe a little harder. 
There were no flats, no punctures. 



Testing Sup-R-Belt 

We put our Sup-R-Belt tires on a fleet of passenger 
cars with non-professional drivers— students from The 
University of Akron at the wheel. Driving 1200 miles 
a day. Night and day. We did only what car makers rec- 
ommend if you want maximum tire mileage. Rotated 
the tires every 5,000 miles (and even from car to car to 
be fair), kept the front ends aligned and 
maintained the recommended air 


What does Sup-R-Belt s milea ge prove? 

Road mileage for a passenger tire is essentially 
what you pay for. That’s why we said that you could get 
years of extra mileage from Sup-R-Belt tires. Sup-R-Belt 
is a bias-ply, double-belted tire (this reduces road 
squirm, the side-to-side movement like a pencil eraser). 
In addition to this double- 
belting, 




over 50 , 000 miles in test drive. 


Firestone has a special way of reinforcing the sidewalls 
and bonding the tread to the body of the tire. Again 
extra strength; again more miles. How much more 
mileage you get depends on how you drive and how 
well you take care of your tires. 

What about handling and ride? 

Because Sup-R-Belts are strong doesn’t mean 
they ride hard. A good ride is important and Firestone 
engineers know how to build that in. And long mileage 
doesn’t mean a thing without the security of fine 



handling, and traction from “start" to “stop", 
k And, of course, the double-belted construction 
of our Sup-R-Belt gives you added impact resistance 
against the everyday debris and potholes you find on 
the highways. 

Firestone’s Sup-R-Belt comes in virtually all 
sizes for all cars and station wagons. It’s available in 
either the standard “78” or the wider “70’’ series. 
And, as we said, they don’t cost a fortune. 


The savings in long mileage and the priceless extra 
peace of mind are obvious when you compare 
the proven mileage of Firestone’s double-belted 
Sup-R-Belt against the promises of ordinary tires. 

Think about what you have riding on your tires 
—and then take a good look at our Sup-R-Belt (also 
available with raised white letters) at your Firestone 
dealer or store. 



Actual photo of firestone 
Sup-R-Belt that has been test 



*ihe htorld's 

JHrst Veaee Tcntathlon 



in a jive-event — swimming, 
parachuting, skin diving, 
running and trail hiking — 
six-hour statement on the 
absurdity of competition, 
David Smith, also known 
as Super Hippie, vies with 
himself in an environment 
that is made up of Earth, 
Air, Fire Cora! and H ater 


by ROBERT F. JONES 


Perhaps the talc of the world's first Peace 
Pentathlon should be told in comic-book 
form. Certainly the plot is graphic- 
enough— full of bright colors, bold car- 
icatures and quotes like SPLAT! and 
WOW! and VROOM! The characters 
themselves might have stepped out of 
Barbarella by way of Prince Valiant, with 
stops at Tarzan, Batman and Submariner. 
Then again, they might have stepped 
out of the Yellow Submarine. 

Take the hero. Super Hippie, known 
to his friends as David Smith (see cov- 
er) i. a mild-mannered former child prod- 


igy in golf, swimming and skeet (North- 
ern California. Class D all-bore cham- 
pion at 15) who has latterly devoted his 
life to a crusade against competition. 
Not that he doesn’t compete. He docs, 
with himself. But he rejects everything 
that smacks of organized athletics, from 
starter’s pistols ("violent”) to finish lines 
("uptight”'. Not to mention crew cuts. 
Super Hippie's hairdo makes Joe Na- 
niath look like Mr. Clean, and he has 
spaced-out eyes that scrutinize every- 
thing with X-ray vision. Well, at least 
he can see through a put-on. 


Super Hippie's everyday costume — 
he calls it his No. I Adventurer's Outfit — 
is a sight to behold. Pythonskin boots 
with scales like new dimes. Bell-bottoms 
in a shade he calls "spiritual purple." 
A wool shirt with ballooning, black-vel- 
vet sleeves and five-inch cuffs cut from 
the gaudiest tablecloth in Tangier. All 
of it topped off by a leather vest with 
enough straps and buckles to give the 
Marquis de Sade a tingle. His No. 2 Ad- 
venturer's Outfit— the one he wears in 
action — is simpler: Adidas sneakers, a 
buckskin loincloth, a tie-dyed sleeveless 
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undershirt in blue and orange with a 
white peace symbol on the chest. To 
change from No. I to No. 2. all he 
does is hum a few bars from the Beat- 
les' Here Comes the Sun. 

Then there's the Peace Pentathlon it- 
self. a sequence of events that might 
have been lifted from the panels of Ter- 
ry and the Pirates and reworked through 
the head of an underground newspaper 
cartoonist. The pentathlon was to take 
place in the U.S. Virgin Islands, which 
by themselves are a kind of funny-pa- 
per fantasy land. All in one day, and 
all by his noncompetitive lonesome. 
Super Hippie planned to parachute into 
the sea. swim a treacherous five-mile 
channel between St. John and St. Thom- 
as, scuba dive through a chain of un- 
derwater caves, run for an hour and a 
half through jungle and countryside and 
wind up with a hairy trail-bike scramble 
up a steep and tortuous mountain road. 
Five physically demanding events, a test 
of versatility and endurance, run back 
to back with a minimum of rest in be- 
tween. But why? 

Super Hippie explained it all to a 
group of young black street fighters that 
he met on his first night in Charlotte 
Amalie on St. Thomas. The kids wanted - 
to reduce Super Hippie to honky ham- 
burger (after all, he did look a bit weird), 
but he pacified them with his Brother- 
hood Rap. then bought them a drink at 
a waterfront bar. 

"I'm David Smith and I'm down here 
to do this Peace Pentathlon,” he said 
with a smile devoid of aggression. 

Blank, wary stares. 

"You dig the Olympic Games, right?" 

"Yeah, man,” said Charlie, the lead- 
er of the gang. "John Carlos and the 
black glove, I dig that.” 

"Well," said Super Hippie, hunched 
over a tall orange juice, "they have a 
thing in the Games called the pentath- 
lon — that's Greek for a five-event ath- 
letic contest. Running, shooting, fencing, 
swimming and riding a strange horse 
over enemy turf. It's supposed to test 
the skills of a battlefield courier — like 
a messenger who’s got the word from 
one general to another." 

"That's cool," said Charlie. "But they 
ought to bring it up to date. Cut out 
the sword fighting and have one with 
switchblades, or maybe jumping from 
roof to roof. . . Smith flicked him a 
benign smile but his eyes looked du- 
bious. A pentathlon for ghetto rioters? 


"Look, what I'm down here in the Vir- 
gins to do is a Peace Pentathlon," he 
said. "Peace, man. Five groovy events 
that people do for fun, not for war. 
Events that aren't designed to heat oth- 
er people, but to test what the athlete 
himself is capable of doing. If we can 
only get past the idea that we have to 
be better than the next cat. and con- 
centrate on being better today than we 
were within ourselves yesterday, then the 
world will be a better place." 

Charlie sat back, took a hit from his 
pina colada and rolled his eyes out of 
sight. "Man," he said, "you is some 
kinda freak." 

Maybe so. Charlie's opinion was cer- 
tainly shared by many of the islanders 
who witnessed the Peace Pentathlon 
when Smith paraswamdoveranbiked it 
last Jan. 25. Still, there was a point to 
the Peace Pentathlon, a message, in fact 
a whole series of messages, relating to 
travel and sports. Some of them belied 
the frivolity of the exercise. For instance, 
a straight line may well be the shortest, 
swiftest route between two points, but 
is it the nicest? Aren't the dynamics of 
movement at least as important as the 
goals? Is elapsed time the only criterion 
of success in a race, or is there some great- 
er success involved in the very act of rac- 
ing? Is the "will to win" only appli- 
cable in man-against-man contests, or 
does it pertain as well when the only com- 
petition is oneself? For all his flamboy- 
ance — yes, his freakiness — David Smith 
was uniquely prepared to probe those 
questions. In a way. the Peace Pentath- 
lon was a logical outgrowth of Super 
Hippie's earlier adventures. 

So, David Smith — common enough. 
Any middle name? "Winnie the Pooh." 
Smith laughs. "Actually, A. A. Milne 
was a relative — cousin or something — 
on my mother's side. She dropped the 
'e‘ in my middle name: Miln." Born? 
"Yes, indeed. In San Francisco, Oct. 
17, 1938. A Libra with the moon in 
Leo and Scorpio rising." Smith's father. 
Dr. Seymour P. Smith, is a Bay Area ob- 
stetrician of no small repute. Growing 
up absurd in the midst of California’s 
good life, young Super Hippie discov- 
ered that he was a natural athlete. At the 
age of 12 he became an eagle scout. 
Under his father's tutelage, he soon be- 
came a stick-out in golf (high 70s), swim- 
ming and shooting. 

"My dad's a wonderful wing shot and 
an avid hunter," he says. "I grew up 


with guns, and my best friend for many 
years was a German shorthaired point- 
er named Barker. When I was 13 I was 
shooting skeet against men. I shot game, 
too — even big game. When I was 16, I 
stalked and killed an antelope in Wy- 
oming. I gutted the pronghorn myself 
and packed it out about six miles on 
my back. The blood soaked through my 
shirt and. 1 swear, literally into my back. 
It took days for it all to work clean." 

That may help account for Smith's 
present aversion to guns and hunting. 
Now he shoots only with a camera, and 
finds it more challenging. "You need 
real stealth to get the close shots that a 
camera demands." he says. "It would 
be cool. say. to get right up on a cou- 
gar; swat it lightly on the butt and say, 
‘Gotcha, cougar.' I wonder what he'd 
say. ’Grrrowwwrrr?' " 

Smith rejected golf for murkier rea- 
sons. "Golf is too much the Establish- 
ment game." he says with a shrug. 
J ‘That's not much of a reason— there’s 
as much conformity in the anti-Estab- 
lishment's attitudes as in what they crit- 
icize — but I guess I just don't turn on 
to golf anymore. In a way it’s a cool 
game — completely pointless, a guy just 
grooving on the trajectory of a little white 
ball clopped by a stick. Maybe it’s the 
people who do the flopping who I don't 
turn on to anymore." 

Smith also objects to the intense com- 
petitiveness of modern golf — and of most 
conventional sports. "To compete is to 
try to put someone else down." he says. 
"In a Christian sense, if we’re good 
enough to beat someone, we should also 
be good enough not to want to put him 
down. Even in pro games, where the ex- 
ecution is often so superb that it over- 
rides the put-down aspect, you get a 
sense that it’s all programmed, all ar- 
tificially narrow and not quite human. 
Whole cities get caught up in the put- 
down philosophy — the Jets have got to 
humiliate the Giants or else half the town 
will be unhappy. Or look at Baltimore 
everywhere you look there's a loser — 
Colts. Orioles. Bullets. Spiro T. Agnew." 

Coherence is not one of Smith's strong 
suits, though many of his thoughts have 
a simple strength that approaches co- 
gency. He jots down ideas as they occur 
to him in a notebook on whose cover 
he has glued a colorful bodhisattva and 
the word Love. He writes with a felt- 
tipped pen— on the theory that the 
broader the pen point, the deeper the in- 
conilniirit 
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continued 


sight. One of his objections to highly 
competitive sports is the anger it nec- 
essarily generates in the competitors — 
the self-stimulated rage that demands 
"kill. kill, kill." As he wrote recently: 
"Anger is a bummer, especially when it 
grows — it limits, makes me unclear, very 
single-minded." Yet he recognizes the 
need for motivation and action: "Ver- 
balizing about the luturc without ac- 
tion leads to conflicts after what you've 
been talking about doesn't become true. 
... I want to be up. vitality high, en- 
ergy high. Ready to break through walls 
without anger or hostility." 

Drifting through nine California col- 
leges without any abiding interest in ac- 
ademics. Smith gradually began evolving 
his adventurer’s mentality, in l%4. on 
a bet. he swam the Golden Gate— a per- 
ilous mile that he covered in 27 min- 
utes. More important than the elapsed 
time was the effect of the swim on Smith's 
psyche. "It pulled me together." he says 
now. "Before that I was just drifting, 
like most California kids." 

Somewhere in his reading. David had 
turned on to Lord Byron not the man’s 
poetry but his romanticism. Byron, too. 
had been a swimmer, yet as Andre Mau- 
rois wrote in his biography: "What was 
he to do with life? It could not be spent 
in swimming. . . ." Why not. Smith 
asked himself. Sw imming was a trip, and 
Smith planned to use it as a means to 
the end of self-realization, an Aquarian 
journey "to strange places and blank 
faces, which I knew I could make smile." 

Early in 1966 he signed onto a freight- 
er and worked his passage to Europe, 
then bummed his way to Spain and Mo- 
rocco. No one had ever swum the Strait 
of Gibraltar from Africa to Europe, since 
the prevailing currents work in the op- 
posite direction. Smith set out to whip 
it the wrong way around. The men who 
know the Strait and its eddies best were 
the Spanish smugglers, so he hired one 
of the most experienced as his pilot. 
"They were good heads." he recalls, 
"but they had a bad habit of trolling live 
bail while escorting me. Theclosesl I ever 
came to being taken by a shark was on a 
practice swim between Rabat and Skhi- 
rat. I always try to stay within 20 yards 
of the boat, and during this swim 1 
looked up and saw one of the smugglers 
pointing to my right. I tried to rise up out 
of the water and spot the fin. but 1 
couldn't sec it. I made for the boat and 
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they hauled me out the moment I 
reached the stern sheets. The shark went 
past about two feet behind me. It was a 
hammerhead, they said." 

Practice made perfect, and on July 1, 
1967 Smith became the first swimmer 
ever to conquer the Strait from Africa 
to Europe. The 19-mile swim took him 
8 hours, 45 minutes. Other swims fol- 
lowed: Capri to Naples (a l2'/2-hour gut 
buster that he considers the toughest of 



Event / : Shod in python. Smith prepares to 
parachute l right) into sea off St. John. 


his life — particularly since he was mis- 
guided by his girl friend, who was also 
his pilot, and swam the wrong way), in 
the Suez Canal (a 30-milcr. which he 
didn't finish due to cramps). Lake Ohrid 
in the Macedonian reaches of Yugoslavia 
and. of course the Hellespont. 

"I’m an unabashed romantic." Smith 
admits. "The legend of Leander swim- 
ming from Europe to Asia in order to 
get together with a chick that really 
was the number for me. The fact that 
Byron did it. too, only made it better. 
Actually, it wasn't much of a swim — 
about a mile through moderately fast 
currents. Byron was 22 when he swam 
it in 1810. and it took him two tries. 
When he finally made it he spent an 
hour and a half in the water. I did it in 
43 minutes — but it took melike7'/2 hours 
to return to Istanbul on the bus." 

Then it was back to Morocco, where 
a little much-needed bread was waiting. 
Smith landed a television modeling job 
as the guy who walked a mile for a 
Camel through the Casbah in Marra- 
kesh. "During the number, I flashed 
on a whole new adventure," he recalls. 


"I was walking through the Casbah for 
mv Camel, dressed in a light suit, a dark 
shirt open at the neck, loafers and 
shades— all of it borrowed but the 
shades. The idea hit me to get rid of 
this absurd costume, dress sensibly, like 
a Moroccan, and walk through the At- 
las Mountains. Maybe a bit of Buddha 
would rub off on me." 

It took a while to get it all together, but 
in November 1968 Smith took his 300- 
mile walk. Dressed in a djibbah of rancid 
wool, carrying only a subsistence diet of 
dates, apricots and tinned beef, he spent 
20 days in the Atlas that spare sere 
mountain range which still retains the 
medieval quality it had when the French 
took over in 1 844. "The Atlas was out of 
sight." Smith says. "Primitive, harsh, 
bright— you felt like you were thinning 
out and becoming part of the sky as you 
walked those ridges. Any minute I ex- 
pected to sec Abd-el-Krim gallop up w ith 
a dagger in his belt. One night I was has- 
sled by a couple of Berbers, but we sat 
down and had our confrontation, and I 
learned that even without a common lan- 
guage you have communication." 

After the High Atlas. New York City 
w as a bit of a bringdown. But Smith need- 
ed funds for his next adventure even 
though he didn't quite know what it 
would be just yet. So he returned to the 
mills of Madison Avenue, grinding out 
commercials for Avis and Prcll. His next 
adventure proved to be Haiti. Last sum- 
mer he ran over the Massif de la Sclle. 
a 9.000-foot mountain range back of 
Port-au-Prince. It was 22 miles of up 
and down through the greenery: trop- 
ical sun, towering clouds, staring black 
faces, red dust puffing up underfoot, no 
politics, just moving through the scene 
at a steady lope, letting the images im- 
pinge on his eyeballs and feeling his mus- 
cles at work. "Creative realization." he 
calls it in his hip-c/wt-Mad. Ave. jar- 
gon. "I think of something to do and 
do it. Hey. is it high? It is! Energy up! 
The rhythm of movements. A relaxation 
of flow of the inner essence — continuity 
of being, movingthrough any movement, 
harmony. I run up the mountain. I flow 
down the mountain. In time with the mo- 
ment. In pace with the universe. Watch- 
ing from inside and out. Unity with all." 

Wising up to the commercial possibil- 
ities of his adventures. Smith brought 
along a cameraman on the Haitian out- 
ing — a hip cinematographer with a hand- 
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held camera who shot the run in the arty 
manner popular with underground mov- 
iegoers. all triple exposures and cockeyed 
angles and slow motion. Smith will use 
the film on a lecture lour he has signed to 
do for the National Talent Service, an 
outfit that has sent such disparate types 
as Timothy Leary and Senator Edmund 
Mu.skie to college campuses. "I'm trying 
to get myself together." Smith noted in 
his Love book. "Expanding into differ- 
ent areas. Trying to turn people on to an 
Up way of life. A way of their life thru 
mine as an example.” 

The idea ol the Peace Pentathlon was 
conceived in midwinter Manhattan — the 
farthest from an Up scene you could 
hope for: black snow, winds chewing 
through the canyons like bone saws, the 
frozen vomit of winos in the gutters. 
For all his Energy Up philosophy. Smith 
himself was down — with a dose of flu 
that had him wheezing like a lungshot 
antelope. "Wait'll we get to St. Thom- 
as," he said. "The sun will zap these mi- 
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Event 2: Smith swims five miles across the 
channel between St. John and St . Thomas. 


crobcs in nothing flat." Smith had been 
to St. Thomas just before the Haitian 
run. had friends among the heads down 
there, and the islands offered a good lo- 
gistical setting for the pentathlon. For 
parachuting, there was an excellent 
jump-master named Ed O'Brien, and 
Smith needed a good teacher since he 
had never parachuted before in his life. 
For the underwater leg. there was a fine 
diver named Palmer Williams, who had 
checked Smith out last summer and who 
could show him the best coral scenery. 
For the distance swim, there was Pills- 
bury Sound, a 3Vi-mile millracc between 
St. John and St. Thomas that would 
yield, with its set and drift, a full five 
miles of arduous swimming. For run- 
ning and motorcycling, there were the 
island's rugged, potholcd roads. 

On the morning after his confrontation 
with Charlie and the rumblers— a bo- 
nus to Smith's way of thinking, since it 
had tested his abilities as a peacemaker — 
SupcrHippie began getting into shape. 
His breakfast: a bowl of gronola. two 
giant glasses of orange juice and 10 pills. 
Three vitamin C pills (“Condensed sun- 
shine — it kills colds and builds energy" ): 
two each of multivitamins and iron 





Event 3: Forty feet down. Smith wanders through an utisileni world which he found unfit for long hairs. 







("For strength and big. strong red cor- 
puscles"): one each of B-12 ("A real 
upper, though the Russians use it as a 
tranquilizer for some strange reason"). 
B-complex ("More energy”) and vita- 
min E ("Helps your heart and your sex 
life"). Then off to Morningstar Beach 
to rendezvous with O'Brien and make 
arrangements for the parachute jump. 

In contrast to most of the people at 
Morningstar— longhaired heads. Vimp- 
wristed Village fags, or knockout chicks 
in bikinis — O'Brien proved to be a 
steady, no-nonsense kind of guy: short, 
husky, dour, a plumber when not jump- 
ing. He was preparing a group of Ger- 
mans off a cruise ship for a sky dive 
that afternoon. While wailing to see him 
in action. Smith donned his goggles, 
lashed a plastic life ring to his ankles 
and swam a few miles up and down the 
beach. Then he ran several miles through 
the heavy sand, accompanied by two res- 
ident dogs, a flashy Irish Setter and a Sa- 
luki. Smith seemed to take strength from 
the playful attitude of the dogs, par- 
ticularly the Saluki, with its 20-foot leaps 
and its aura of matchless speed. Smith's 
roniiiuitd 





Teaee continued 

workouts denied their name: they were 
fun. One began to understand his def- 
inition of vocation: “Thru my work, 
which is not toil work in the negative 
sense but a positive strengthening work. 
I have been able to rid myself of the 
gunk that society and my environment 
have filled me with. The work is a com- 
bination of therapy, self-awareness, 
strengthening of body and mind. . . 

Then the sky divers began falling from 
the clouds. Their aim was to hit the 50- 
yard stretch of beach, using gravity, 
cupped arms and — finally — steering by 
means of the toggles on their parachute 
shroud lines. The first jumper missed the 
beach by 10 yards, snagging in the cactus 
and thorn brush inland. The second 
dropped onto the road above the beach. 
The third made it onto the sand, but the 
fourth fell into the water 100 yards off- 
shore. A water drop is dangerous: the 
jumper must keep clear of his shrouds, is 
weighted down with boots, jumpsuit and 
hard hat and is buoyed only by a Mac 
West, which may or may not inflate. 
Smith swam out to help the man in the 
water but received no thanks. Then he 
came back and built sand castles with a 
couple of black kids until sunset. 

The next few days were spent in scout- 
ing routes for the pentathlon and in train- 
ing. Smith spent a lot of time under- 
water. For a swimmer, he was amaz- 
ingly unaware of the underwater scene, 
having started skin diving only a few 
months earlier. “Silent world, my foot," 
he said, emerging from his first dive of 
the week. “It's like an electronic rock 
concert down there. All squeaks and 
whistles and buzzes and chirps." He was 
particularly taken with a colony of gar- 
den cels that lived on the four-fathom 
curve off Coki Beach. With their tails 
buried in the sand, they swayed like 
plants in the bottom currents. When you 
dived toward them, they pulled them- 
selves back into their holes; when you 
returned to the surface, they emerged. 
"You could orchestrate them," Smith 
enthused, “like, catch them on movie 
film while a guy dived toward them and 
then rose away from them. Then syn- 

£ vent 5: In luirtlhui anil tie-dyed pence shirt. 
Smith hints- up Mountaintop on his trail hike. 
Then, Leander-like , he contemplates hibiscus 
with Joanna Sedlmevr at pentathlon's end. 


chronizc music over the film. Wow!" 

The diver. Palmer Williams. 40. 
proved to be a curious cat — quiet, dry, 
pale and wispy, with the demeanor of a 
bank clerk, yet he had done salvage work 
at 300 feet on the Lusitania. He was 
wryly amused that Smith was going to 
swim the channel between St. John and 
St. Thomas. "Nobody’s done it." he 
said. "Couple of kids tried it a few years 
ago and disappeared. Maybe the cur- 
rents. maybe sharks." Williams' brother- 
in-law and partner in their Aqua-Ac- 
tion diving firm is a Wall Street drop- 
out named John Andrews, 36, who quit 
his job with Smith. Barney & Co. when 
a physical examination turned up an in- 
cipient ulcer. "I'd been diving for fun 
for about 1 5 years," he said. "You can't 
make any fortunes underwater, like you 
can on the Street, but underwater who 
needs fortunes?" 

With Williams and Andrews as his 
guides. Smith explored the reefs off Ca- 
brita Point an undeveloped spur of head- 
land that thrusts into Pillsbury Sound 
northeast of Bluebeard's Beach. It would 
be an ideal touchdown point at the end 
of the distance swim, and scenic ground 
for the underwater leg of the pentathlon. 
About 200 yards offshore, in some 40 
feet of water, the coral folded over upon 
itself in a series of canyons, bluffs and 
caves. Prowling among the elkhorns and 
brain corals. Super Hippie glided 
through flights of angelfish and dived 
to within spearing range of a 15-pound 
permit silver, black-edged, its blubbciy 
mouth moving as if in curses, its big 
eyes ablaze with outrage. 

Later in the day, checking out a land- 
ing site for the transition from the scuba 
to the running leg of the pentathlon. 
Super Hippie stepped on a sea urchin. 
"Shoot," he grumbled while a friend 
tried to remove the spines from his heel, 
"why are there so many of those things?" 
Palmer Williams said. "They're com- 
peting for living space here in the sha 1 - 
low coral." "Competing?" said Super 
Hippie. " That's not cool.” 

All that remained to be checked out 
was the land route— a stretch of rough 
ground for running and steep ground 
for the trail-bike scramble. Smith had 
never raced a motorcycle before and he 
found it a challenge. "What do you do 
with your knees?" he yelled as he sput- 
tered off on his first quick climb. They 
were sticking out at nearly right angles. 


decidedly unphotogenic. On another run, 
he was nearly decapitated by a telephone 
line a repair crew was stringing across the 
potholed highway. "Rather like guer- 
rilla warfare." Smith said. Soon, though, 
he was bubbling along like Bronson, 
dead cool and looking for adventure. 

For the running leg Smith chose a 
stretch of highland trail overgrown with 
thorn bush and elephant grass. From 
the rutted track he could see out over 
Pillsbury Sound to St. John. "Look at 
that!" he exclaimed. "The winds and 
the currents all laid out for you, and 
how can you figure them out? I've been 
on niountaintops in Greece and seen the 
same view. That's the sort of scene that 
must have got ten the Greek philosophers 
started. All that random motion it turns 
you on to doping it out." 

So now all the scouting was done. It 
was P-day. Smith was up with the dawn, 
stomping with impatience in his Spar- 
tacus sandals ("A cat made them for 
me on the beach at Agadir, to my de- 
sign") and singing snatches of his magic 
song: 

L ittle darling, I feel that ice is slowly 
melting, 

Little darling, it seems like years since 
it's been clear 

Here comes the sun. . . . 

Then he turned a bit introspective. 
Though the day had broken clear and 
calm, the weatherman predicted winds 
up to 35 knots that would whin Pills- 
bury Sound into a froth by midday. 
Super Hippie had to beat the wind toCa- 
brita Point. "Mission: Impossible," he 
muttered as he watched the cloudless 
sky. "This tape will self-destruct in five 
hours. . . .” 

It would take a bit longer than that, 
but let's hear Super Hippie tell it as he 
might have recorded it in his Love Book: 

"9:53 a.m. Plane is approaching Drop 
Zone over Lynd Point. Decision: should 
I wear my sneakers or my magical py- 
thon boots for the jump? Salt might rot 
them, but it has to be the pythons. Pi- 
lot throttling back. Sea is wrinkled with 
light winds, sailboats look like frozen 
whitecaps, there's a slick ‘O' on the wa- 
ter: the guide boat circling the target. 
Gotta remembci : one two, three, blow — 
the Mae West. O'Brien is saying some- 
thing. ‘Did you say NOW?' “Yes, NOW,' 
says O'Brien. ‘I mean THFN! I mean, 
get the hell out!!’ I get. Slide out of the 
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Whats new Pussycat? 

We hereby declare 1970 The Year of the 
Pussycat. Our national prize-winning 
drink has become a great success. No 
wonder. This sunny, orange-sweet sour 
makes you want to purr. And mixes up 
quick as a cat. Just combine a packet of 
“Instant Pussycat Mix,” water and Early 
Times. Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at 
your favorite food or liquor store. 



To get a set of 4-10 1 ^ oz. Pussycat glasses 
and 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix', 
send $2.95 to: 

EARLY TIMES PUSSYCAT CLASSES. 
P.O.BOX 378, MAPLE PLAI N, M I NN. 55359 
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hatch, cool hit from the wind, slight 
tug from the static line. Pow! Nothing 
ever looked better than the chute open- 
ing up. Nice light through the chute’s 
silk panels red. white, black. A mind- 
blower. Chilly up here but you can see 
the islands lying green and solid all 
around, getting bigger. Dead quiet, even 
the plane only a faint buzz receding. 
Music coming up from somewhere, from 
the guide boat- yeah. Here Comes the 
Sun. Nice of them. Play with the tog- 
gles a bit— sure, you can move yourself 
around. Wow! This is a real Wow, a 
trip and a half! All my energy is going 
in Z l A minutes— I won’t be able to swim 
a stroke when I. . . . How close is the 
water? Should I unstrap myself? Wait. 
O'Brien said: ‘If you take that off, you 
fall out of the chute.’ Ha. ha, ha. I’d bet- 
ter wait. And here comes the SEA!!! 
Turn into the wind!!! 

“9:55 a.m. Kcrsplash! The sea is chilly 
warm, and the chute is blowing to lee- 
ward. I'm clear of the shrouds. The div- 
ers are off the boat, swimming to help 
me cut loose. Gotta say something: 
•Wow, outasight. I’m going to do this 
again this afternoon! Al-hamdu-illah!' 
Wiggle-struggle out of the harness, out 
of the hard hat and the shirt and the py- 
thon boots. Swimming free now. En- 
ergy’s up again. Head for the half-moon 
beach on St. John to make the touch- 
down before beginning the distance swim 
to St. Thomas. 

“10 a.m. On the beach, Smooth peb- 
bles, some as big as a hand, and the 
surf rattles them so that it sounds like 
distant applause. O.K. Lay some Vas- 
eline on my armpits to prevent chafing 
during the distance swim. Meditate a 
bit about what I’m going to do. ‘En- 
ergy Up. I throw my hands in the air 
and feel the energy run through.’ Hy- 
perventilate. All right into the water. 

“10:02 a.m. This is the hard part, 
the rough part, swimming over distance. 
How many miles have 1 swum in my 
life— 2.000? Has to be the loneliest 
sport — you don't see anything but a blue 
blur, bubbles, your arms flashing out 
and down. Goggles biting against your 
eye sockets. The gurgle of water and 
the squealing of the boat’s engine. Final- 
ly you find a rhythm— BACK Go the 
Old Miles; UP Come the New Miles — 
on and on and on. When it starts to 
hurt, when your shoulders and legs be- 
gin turning to lead, you gotta step out- 
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side yourself. The pain is in your body, 
not your head. I get mean and sullen dur- 
ing the first half hour. 1 want to quit. 
But they never let me. the guys in the 
boat. Then I step outside my body and 
watch it swim on 75 strokes to the min- 
ute. What do you get out of distance 
swimming? Well, you get to see halos 
around every lightbulb after a workout. 
Maybe that’s the only reward or may- 
be it’s just eyestrain. BACK Go the 
Old Miles 

"11:58 a.m. Touchdown on Cabrita 
Point. For a \vffi1e There, during the last 
half hour of the swim, the current was' 
setting me to the east of Cabrita at a hel- 
luva clip. Had to keep the telephone 
poles in sight and hold them steady over 
my right hand. Then the water began 
to shoal— brown streaks of coral, the 
bright flash of a big fish— maybe dol- 
phin. I couldn't start to worry ‘shark.! 
Then working in through the big brain 
corals. Watch out for those sea urchins, 
the competitive little buggers. Ouch! One 
of them got me. anyway, and a fire cor- 
al zapped my belly button. There’s the 
catchphrasc: Earth. Air. Fire Coral and 
Water. O.K.. now I’ll take a breather 
on the rocks of Cabrita until they bring 
me the Aqua-Lung. 

"1:00 p.m. Longer rest than I’d an- 
ticipated. They lost the dinghy and had 
to go retrieve it. then the towline got 
caught in the propeller. Meanwhile I’m 
getting scorched. Here Comes the Sun — 
you bet. Why don’t he go away? All 
right into the Aqua-Lung, rubber taste 
of the mouthpiece, beep-beep of the reg- 
ulator and away we go. Down. down. 
Hold your nose and blow to clear the Eu- 
stachian tubes. Pop! Breathe the cool air 
from the tanks and release it. Slowly. 
The caves underlit by reflections of 
light off the lip of the canyon, a world 
in reverse. Squadrons of gaudy fish hug- 
ging the coral — scared and twitching, but 
in unison! A green thing as thick as a 
fire hose, a moray cel. ducking into the 
dark. Lobsters— two of them. I flash onto 
the millions of evolutionary years they’ve 
been waiting here, scuttling across the 
coral rubble. Mainly it’s cool and dark, 
and you can feel the vibes of this up- 
tight undersea world. Big fish eat little 
fish. They're afraid of my shadow. Just 
cruise along, don’t spook 'em — shoot, 
my hair's caught in the regulator! Long- 
hairs don’t belong under sea. . . . 

"1:55 p.m. Out of the tank and onto 




Can you find the Volkswagen hidden in this picture? 


If you can, you'll make us very sad. 

Because we've troubled ourselves no end 
to hide it from you. 

Our quest for the invisible Volkswagen 
took us all the way to Turin, Italy. 

Where we asked the famous Ghia Studios 
to design us a sporty Italian body. 

They did. 

Their drawings clutched tightly in hand, 
we secretly prowled about Europe for the 


best coach builder we could find. 

Success. To the Karmann Coachworks of 
Osnabriick we handed over Ghia's sketches 
with the injunction: 

"Make it beautiful." (Or else.) 

They did. 

They welded. And burnished. And sculp- 
ted. And sanded. And painted. 

Until they hod shaped in steel what Ghia 
had shoped in pencil. 


Smug in the knowledge that nobody 
could ever mistake this beautiful car for a 
Volkswagen, we made it a Volkswagen. 

By concealing our air-cooled engine in 
back. (For better traction.) 

And making it go about 26 miles on just 
one gallon. 

Then we gave this Volkswagen 
its Pinal disguise: 

We named it the Karmann Ghia. 


Take a swing at 
our other games. 



Like championship golf, 
tennis and swimming. Almost 
any sport under the sun. 

Then take a swing at the 
fun inside, A big-time stage 
show “Pzazz ’70." The 
Lounge that doesn’t care how 
late it gets. Gourmet restau- 
rants. And what have you. 

Take a swing at our fun 
. . . and our games. 

For reservations, informa 
tion or brochures, see your 
travel agent or write. 

Desert Ian 

A Hughes Resort Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
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the beach. I’ve got it whipped! I'm 
breathing easy and the sea urchin spines 
don't even hurt. Now it's the run. and 
that's cool. Dow n through the saw grass, 
pounding beneath the thorns, glimpses 
of Greek philosophers and black island- 
ers playing around in the bay back of 
Bluebeard’s. Whoever called it The Lone- 
liness of the Long Distance Runner''. It 
can't be lonely when you can see peo- 
ple and trees and grass and houses. Lone- 
ly is for swimmers. Ooops! Made a wrong 
turn there, gotta backtrack to the road. 
Now it's getting hot, and my feet — they 
got soft and spongy in the water - arc 
starting to blister in my shoes. A mon- 
goose scullers across the road. There 
used to be a lot of snakes on the island, so 
they brought in the mongoose. He 
cleaned up the snakes, but now he runs 
around in his impudent way. killing cats 
and chickens, and generally being com- 
petitive. Bad scene. Some say that the 
tourist w ill replace the mongoose. It's all 
right, keep ’em running— keep your head 
on anything but the heat and the blisters. 
Baby goats grazing in a field; horses star- 
ing walleyed at a sign that says Quiet 
Church ; little knots of people stopping 
and staring and thinking ‘Who's that 
freak?’ A long rise, a drainage ditch, the 
stink of a cesspool — this is sport with the 
germs on it. O.K.. there's the Lone tagle 
Bar and Grocery, and beside it stands the 
bike. The beloved scrambler. Zoom and 
spokes and a seat to rest my butt upon. 
Just about time. . . . 

"3:27 p.m. VROOOOM !!! I'm off on 
the last leg of the Peace Pentathlon, using 
technology to speed me on my way. 
Nothing wrong with technology if it's 
used for the necessities and for fun. May- 
be I'm polluting a bit. maybe the machine 
should be powered by an electric mo- 
tor — why don't they develop a solar pill, 
something that soaks up thesun'senergy 
and condenses it. distills it into a super 
source of power? They can do it. we can 
do it. Meanwhile VROOOOM!!! Lean 
into the hard right, tip of the toe on the 
gearshift, accelerate into the straight, 
back off and let the engine brake into 
the next corner, sprint into Mandal 
Valley. Old Danish farms, walls chock- 
a block to the rutted road, powpowpow 
over the potholes, past slow, bright 
stands of hibiscus, past Drake's Seat 
where the great English pirate looked 
down on the Caribbean and counted 
his doubloons, up along Magens Bay 
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where someone got eaten by a shark 
not long ago (thank God there were 
none cruising Pillsbury Sound today), 
more corners, more straights, a church, 
a cool stand of rainforest and now — 
The End of the Line! It's 4:10 p.m. 

"In a way. it was almost like living 
the history of the species. Not only my 
personal evolution, growing physically 
stronger and mentally more aware and 
sensitive, but the evolution of man — 
dropping out of the heavens into the 
sea. Going underwater — living as one 
with this environment. Coming out of 
the water through the sharp coral, the 
sea violently smashing itself and me 
against the coral, I realized the tremen- 
dous changes that man has been through. 

I was living the changes. I was in a mini- 
capsuled evolution. As I crawled out of 
the sea there was a moment when my 
legs were a bit weak. They became 
stronger as I ran through the jungle, 
and then on the bike I was into the mod- 
ern era. technologjzing my way into the 
future. Out of the sky and up to the 
mountaintop. Thai's the way she goes." 

Super Hippie wasn't even breathing 
hard when he dismounted from the bike 
at the end of the Peace Pentathlon. All 
he said was: "Nice day. huh?" From 
the lookout on Mountaintop that 
marked the finish, he could see ( Icar 
across to St. John, where he had jumped 
out of the airplane six hours and 1 7 min- 
utes earlier. 

That night he donned his No. I Ad- 
venturer's Outfit and attended a luau at 
a nightspot called Someplace Else. Pigs 
were cooking over the coals. Clouds of 
steam mixed with charcoal smoke 
masked the tropical air. The scene, 
through the smoke, looked like the end 
of the world or maybe the beginning. 
All of the freaks were there Bobby, 
the joint's Nisei owner, in his handlebar 
mustache and trim Bermudas: clutches 
of vacationing fags holding hands: chicks 
in silver lame pants who moved through 
the haze with glistening grace. A rock 
band played Here Conies the Sun. 

Super Hippie stood cool in the smoke, 
soaking up adulation. He held a pork 
chop in one hand, a silver-lame girl with 
the other. "Well." he said, "we sure 
showed those dope-smoking kids that 
clean living pays off." Then he laughed — 
nomcompetitively. Byron might not have 
understood, but the crew of the Yellow 
Submarine could dig it. end 
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The starting field of what may 
be the world’s most grueling ral- 
ly. the 16.000-mile World Cup 
from London through Europe 
to Rio dc Janeiro (via ship) to 
the finish line in Mexico City, 
included a couple of first-tim- 
ers. Prince Michael of Kent and 
England's celebrated footballer, 
Jimmy Greaves. Neither had 
driven in a rally before, but olT 
they went last month - Greaves 
and co-driver Tony Fall in a 
Ford Escort stuffed with con- 
tainers of orange juice and cof- 
fee and a supply of paper un- 
derpants. "We are taking many 
pairs of paper underpants.” 
Greaves said. ■They’re easily 
disposable and help to keep the 
washing down to a minimum.” 
As for Prince Michael, he is one 
of a team of three, with brother 
army officers Gavin Thompson 
and Nigel Clarkson, the first two 
of the Lancers, the latter of the 
Royal Hussars. Thompson, the 
team captain, is an experienced 
rally driver. Of his royal team- 
mate who isn't he says simply. 
"Prince Michael is mad keen on 
motor sport.” 

♦ On tour of enlisted men's bar- 
racks at Fort Riley, Kans.. Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin Laird 
decided to test his skill at pool, 
and on the break he knocked the 
eight ball into a corner pocket. 
"I guess that wins the game.” 
Laird said. "Well. sir. it’s ac- 


cording to whose rules you’re 
playing by.” said the major who 
was serving as his guide. 

"I'm a Vince Lombardi fan all 
the way." says NBC's Nancy 
Dickerson, so no wonder she 
gave him her full attention at a 
dinner party given by Edward 
Bennett Williams. She was im- 
pressed by the fact that Lom- 
bardi’s players have so few ham- 
string muscle pulls and similar 
injuries; Lombardi explained 
that his players do isometrics 
and other exercises to condition 
themselves against injury. He 
worked out a plan for Mrs. Dick- 
erson — "exercises to get the 
blood racing through your sys- 
tem” plus some work on an ex- 
ercise wheel. It wasn't until later 
that Mrs. Dickerson learned 
Lombardi holds a patent on the 
wheel. "Sec." she said admir- 
ingly. "he's such a big wheel he 
didn't even mention anything 
about that being his little w heel'." 

San Francisco still has plenty 
of Yankee fans, people who re- 
call such local boys as Joe Di- 
Maggio, Lefty Gomez. Tony bz- 
zeri. Frankie ( rosetti and Bob- 
by Brown. Bobby Brown is now 
a doctor in Texas, but in the 
state of California there arc 17 
other Dr. Robert Browns, and 
recently one of them, a 6T' ath- 
letic-looking San Francisco in- 
ternist, was stopped by a mo- 


torcycle cop for speeding. The 
officer looked over the speeder's 
driving license. “Say.” he began, 
"did you ever play baseball?" 
Dr. Brown, pausing for only 
a second, answered modestly, 
"Some." The cop closed his 
book. "Hey. that’s great! Boy. 
was I a strong Yankee fan! Bob- 
by Brown! O.K., but take it a lit- 
tle slower from now on — eh, 
Bobby .’ " Well, ask a Dr. Bob- 
by Brown no exact questions 
and he'll tell you no exact lies. 

Howard M. Metzenbaum faces 
an uphill fight against John 
Glenn for the Democratic nom- 
ination for the U.S. Senate scat 
that Stephen M. Young of Ohio 
will vacate in January. However, 
his campaign organizers, heart- 
ened by the success of one of 
last year’s long shots, have come 
up w ith a campaign button read- 
ing “I'm a Metz Fan." 

Another candidate for public of- 
fice is Sam Huff, who is seeking 
the Democratic nomination for 
Congress from West Virginia 
with what certainly seems to be 
the full support of his wife. To 
help raise campaign funds. Mary 
Huff offered her season tickets 
to Redskin games to the person 
w ho came closest to guessing the 
combined weight of seven ex- 
football players — her husband 
and six Giant teammates — 
guesses going for S20 apiece. The 
winner was Washington sports- 
caster Steve Gilmartin. whose 
estimate of 1.703 pounds was 
20 pounds off the correct figure 
of 1.683 for Dick Modzclcwski, 
Jim Kateavage.BillSvoboda. Ro- 
sey Grier, Andy Kobustclli. Har- 
land Svare and Hull'. A friend 
of Mary’s. Ethel Kennedy by 
name, would have won with a 
guess wrong by only four 
pounds, but she was talked out 
of her choice. "I can’t say it's 
not for a good cause," Mary 
Huff remarked when it was all 
over. "But what will I do this 
winter?" Well, how about plan- 




ning to have lea with Ethel Ken- 
nedy on Sunday afternoons? 


Singer Margaret Whiting is a stu- 
dent of numerology and a horse- 
player who applies her knowl- 
edge of the former to her ac- 
tivities as the latter. “The pres- 
ence of the number two," she 
says, "is my signal." And how 
does this work out? In a recent 
week she collected on 20 out of 
22 of her S2 bets. 

® Down-to-earth indeed were 
the conservation efforts of Swe- 
den's Prince Bertil as he went 
about with a ragpicker's bag and 
stick cleaning up Stockholm's 
largest park. Stockholm's Stads- 
buds, a corps of hardy old- 
timers who deliver messages, 
run errands, etc., and 20 hon- 
orary celebrity members led 
100.000 citizens in a city-wide 
clean-up campaign aimed at 
making the public more con- 
scious of the results of littering. 
It took Prince Bertil one hour 
to fill his bag to the brim 
with candy wrappers, paper 
bags, beer containers, soggy 
newspapers and rusty tin cans. 
Either Stockholm's parks are 
as dirty as New York's or His 
Royal Highness does awfully 
fast work for an amateur. 


Are drug users 

more to be pitied than censured, 
or is it a pity 

they’re not censured more? 



Should all drugs be legalized and the themselves not be habit-forming, but 
users treated with sympathy instead can lead to the use of stronger drugs 
of sentences? that are. They want stricter laws, more 

Many Americans think that drug rigid enforcement, tougher punishment 
addiction is a medical rather than a against indiscriminate use of drugs, 
criminal problem. To be dealt with by Either way, it’s a decision for govern- 
physicians, not police. With drugs and ment to make, based on the opinions 
treatment equally and legally available and desires of the people it represents, 
under government supervision. So it’s important for you to have an 

This would destroy the profit-motive opinion — and to put it in writing and 
in illegal drug traffic, take drug distri- send it to your federal, state and local 
bution out of the “pusher’s” hands, officials. 

and eliminate crimes that stem from We hope you’ll do your writing on 
the need to get drugs. Hammermill Bond — world’s best- 

But others argue that making drugs known letterhead paper. But whether 
legal would undermine the moral ob- you write on Hammermill Bond or not 
jection to their use, especially among . . . write. A paper-thin voice is a power- 
youth. And would destroy the only real ful persuader. Hammermill Paper Co., 
deterrent to drug abuse and to frivolous Erie, Pa., maker of 34 fine printing and 
experimentation with drugs which may business papers. 



Hammermill urges you to write your public officials. 



baseball / William Leggett 


Another ‘bad trade’ pays off 


The Minnesota Twins may be running away from their division, and a 
big reason is Brant Alyea, who hits like— and with— Harm Killebrew 


A Brant Alyea. as any Smith girl worth 
her weight in pretension knows, is 
a perfect after-dinner drink, like Cour- 
voisier. She would, however, be wrong. 
It is the name of a ballplayer, one who 
is only slightly less well known than an- 
other ballplayer. James Evan Perry Jr., 
whose fame dcriscs mostly from the fact 
that he is the brother of Gaylord, the 
San Francisco Giants* pitcher people ac- 
cuse of using a baseball as a cuspidor. 
They play for Calvin R. Griffith, and 
he is known, widely. He is the ownet of 
the Minnesota Twins, and he tempted 
the bates doubly, first by firing winning 
Manager Billy Martin at the end of last 
season, then by trading away to Cleve- 
land good Centerlielder Ted Uhlacnder, 
power-hitting prospect Graig Nettles, 
former Cy Young winner Dean Chance 



ALYEA: PRODUCT OF A TWIN TRAOE 


and reliever Bob Miller for 20-game los- 
er Luis Tiant and Stan Williams. 

Detractors claimed these could turn 
out to be the two worst moves in recent 
American League annals. So lar they 
have been anything but. With Harmon 
Killebrew (who is famous among Civil 
Wav bull's as the great-grandson of Clay- 
ton Killebrew. the strongest man ever 
to wear a Union uniform), Alyea, Per- 
ry, Tiant and Williams doing big things, 
Griffith’s “folly” has turned into spec- 
tacular success. Much to the sorrow of 
American League President Joe Cronin 
and others who had hoped for tighter 
competition this year in the Western Di- 
vision. the Twins might already have 
won the title. 

At the end of last week Tiant had the 
best record (4-0) of any American 
League pitcher; Williams had won two 
games and saved another. Alyea was atop 
the league in runs batted in and Jim 
Perry was a four-game winner. They were 
not the only Twins producing. Little Ce- 
sar Tovar had the league lead in triples 
and Jim Kaat, who has averaged 15 vic- 
tories a season since 1961, is back after 
a thigh operation and looks like the best 
left-handed pitcher in the league with a 
record of 4-1 and an earned-run aver- 
age of 2.40. And Tony Oliva looks bet- 
ter than he ever has. 

This was supposed to be the season 
when the youngOakland Athletics would 
rise to challenge the Twins and create 
some sorely needed excitement. The 
Athletics, however, were 4*/ 2 games 
behind Minnesota at the end of last 
week, and the Twins are not the type 
of team anyone can spot 4>/i games. 
Surprisingly, the California Angels were 
the real challengers, but the suspicion 
is that they were pushed out of the 
gate by nothing more than a very 
easy early schedule. 

And still to hercckoned w ith areTwins 
Rod Carew, the top AL hitter in 1969 
with a .332 average, who has been in- 
jured. Rich Reese, a .322 hitter in 1969, 


now mired in a slump, and Dave Boswell, 
a 20-game winner, w ho has yet to win. 

Inexplicably. Minnesota has always 
had the reputation of being conservative 
when it came to trades. In 1964theTwins 
made what seemed like a very minor 
deal when they gave Cincinnati Pitcher 
Gerry Arrigo for something called a Ce- 
sar Tovar. Tovar dropped a pop fly on 
opening day w ith two outs in the ninth 
inning to let in the tying run, then won 
the game with a hit in the I Ith. Since 
then, he has become the game's most ver- 
satile player as well as one of its better 
IcadofT hitters, base stealers and batting- 
practice pitchers. Two years ago Min- 
nesota swung a big deal with the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, giv ing up shortstop- - 
and onetime MVP- Zoilo Veisallcs and 
Jim (Mudcat ) Grant for Miller and Ron 
Perranoski. Last year Perranoski saved 
31 games for thcTwinsand won nine oth- 
ers. One of the Twins' most dangerous 
moves came last season when they sent 
Jim Merritt to Cincinnati for Shortstop 
Leo Cardenas. The Reds got 17 wins 
out of Merritt, but the Twins solved 
the shortstop problem that had plagued 
them since Versalles’ fine year in 1965. 

Outside of the Tovar deal, though, 
the most surprising trade may be the 
one for Alyea of Washington. Garra- 
brant Rycrson Alyea as a name certain- 
ly does not have that clear and impos- 
ing ring of, say, George Herman Ruth. 
Harmon Clayton Killebrew, Henry Ben- 
jamin Greenberg, Roger Lugcnc Maris 
or even Atanasio Rigal Perez, but Alyea 
has always been known as a potential 
home-run hitter who never seemed able 
to tic his streaks together. Born in Pas- 
saic, N.J. 29 years ago and now living 
in Rutherfoid, he came up to the Wash- 
ington Senators in 1965 as a SI2.CC0 
draft selection from the Cincinnati Reds. 
He had struck out once every three times 
at bat in the minors and was often ac- 
cused of taking beautiful fly balls and 
turning them into memorable doubles 
and triples. But he did the same thing 
with beautiful pitches. His trouble in 
Washington was that both Frank How- 
ard and Mike Epstein could play only 
left field and first base, and Alyea's po- 
sition was in left. Thus he mostly sat 
and pinch-hit. 

But thctc were definite signs of im- 
provement in 1969. w hen Ted Williams 
became his manager. Alyea’s philosophy 
about batting was to "hit hard and 
hope," and Williams wanted things a 
continued 
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GM's lowest-priced wagon. 
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Buick’s Opel, 
equipped with all these 
standard features. 

63 hp engine runs on 
regular gas 
(up to 30 mpg). 
Floor-mounted, 4-speed 
stick shift. 

Chrome luggage rack. 
55.6 cu. ft. of cargo area. 
Swing-up tailgate. 
Fold-down rear seat. 

Front bucket seats with 
adjustable backs. 
Carpeting front and rear, 
removable in cargo area. 
Seat belts. 

Head restraints. 

Cigar lighter. 

GM energy-absorbing 
steering column. 

GM anti-theft steering 
column lock. 

Inside day-night 
rearview mirror. 


Buick's 


□ Outside rearview mirror. 

□ Dual-speed windshield 
wipers and washer. 

□ Inside hood release. 

□ Rattle-resistant unitized 
construction. 

□ Rubber-padded bumper 
guards. 

□ Lubed-for-life chassis. 

□ Choice of 7 colors. 

□ Deluxe wheel trim rings. 

□ Rear stabilizer bar. 

□ Heater and defroster. 

□ Sold and serviced by 
more dealers than any 
other import. 

All this 
for so little. 



Your appearance is one thing. Your sight another. Especially if you're 
the kind of man who follows the sun. Sunvogues™ are stylish, of course. 
But we make them to protect the only pair of eyes you'll ever own. 
From ultraviolet and infrared rays that could be harmful. We 
grind the lenses to optical quality, polish to prescription 
precision, heat-treat for added strength. And we set them in 
frames engineered for comfort and rugged wear. See as well 
as you look: Ask for Sunvogues, The Serious Sunglasses. 
By name . . . Sunjet, Spinnaker, Sebring . . . from top to 
bottom. Other styles available through the Eye 
Care professions and at fine stores. From eight to 
twenty-five dollars. Or write for Sunvogues 
folder: Oept. B, Southbridge, Mass. 01550. 

AMERICAN OPTICAL 


BASEBALL romiiturtl 


little more scientific than that. Through 
May of last year Alyea was Washington’s 
leading hitter with a .333 average, and 
he hit some tremendous homers before 
the combination of Howard and Epstein 
benched him once more. 

Opening in left this season for Min- 
nesota. Alyea hit two three-run homers, 
batted in seven runs and went four for 
four. Eight days later he hit a grand- 
slam homer off California’s Andy Mes- 
sersmith, one of the American League’s 
best pitchers. In Washington, now, fol- 
lowers are of two persuasions about 
Alyea ’s departure. Some wonder if an 
important piece of property might not 
have slipped away; others recall that last 
year he also started quickly, with five 
homers in his first 46 at bats. 

Alyea believes that he has been helped 
considerably by the influence of Ted Wil- 
liams and Killebrcw. “You can’t help 
but learn when you play for that man,’’ 
he says of Williams. “His theories of hit- 
ting are dynamic. He makes you be- 
lieve you’re a better hitter, and sudden- 
ly you are. I just hope I absorbed half 
of what I heard on that Washington 
bench. Harmon has also helped me a 
great deal in making my swing more com- 
pact. 1 choke up about two inches so 
my stroke is shorter and the ball still 
goes as far as before, when I was down 
at the bottom of the bat.” 

Alyea and Killebrcw give the Twins 
an amazing amount of right-handed 
thunder and lightning to contend with 
in a home park made for righties. and 
it is doubtful that managers are going 
to throw lefthanders at the Twins very 
often. If Alyea stays hot the West might 
be a very cool division this summer. 
And fall is not really that far away. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


A I \A/FQT * n ^' s year or * 

ML VVLOI ganized baseball, 36- 

year-old rookie Minnie Mendoza got his 
first big league hit, and it enabled min- 
NrsoTA (see above ) to stay in first place. 
California stayed even with the Twins 
for three consecutive days, winning when 
Minnesota won and losing when Minnesota 
lost. Four good starters and three good re- 
lievers added to the hitting of Alex John- 
son (.333), Jim Fregosi (.322), Roger Repoz 


(.317) and Jim Spencer (.31 1) gave the An- 
gels a 13-7 April, their best ever. “I am a 
peaceable man," says John Odom of the 
Oakland As, "but I am ready to defend 
my friends at all times." Odom doesn’t mean 
just once in a blue moon. He has been in 
every fight his team has ever had (a good 
record for a pitcher), including last week's 
brawl game at Boston. Unfortunately for 
the As, Odom's box scores this year haven't 
been as good as his boxing, because of an 
ailing right arm, and another good swing- 
er, Reggie Jackson, is hitting only .135. Like 
the stock market, Chicago was disastrously 
bad in the middle of the week, then revived 
slightly. Losing 18-2 to Baltimore Wednes- 
day, the White Sox committed four errors, 
gave up 20 hits and tipped a fly ball over 
the fence for a three-run Oriole homer. Next 
day they blew a record. Tommy John, then 
0-5, could have become the first pitcher to 
lose six games in April, but he brought his 
home-town preacher to the game, pitched 
well, singled in a run, and the Sox won the 
first of three straight. Last year Kansas 
city’s Charlie Metro wrote a treatise tilled 
Seventy Ways To Win a Ball Game. He 
also wrote one titled Seventy Ways To Lose. 
The Royals seem to have read the latter. 
Twice in two days Bob Oliver took off from 
first on a fly to right and was doubled up. 
Twice in one day outfielder Pat Kelly threw 
to the wrong base. Metro yanked both, 
though Oliver had hit five homers in six 
games and Kelly was batting .375. Mil- 
waukee can't afford any more lost week- 
ends. The beermakers have won three games 
on Sundays, two on Saturdays and none at 
all any other day of the week. 

MINN 14-7 CAL 14-8 OAK 11-13 
CHI 9-13 KC 8-14 MIL 5-19 

A I FA QT d° >’ OU 'f 

ML LMu I flies and catches flies? 
An Oriole. What do you call an Oriole that 
chatters a lot? Paul Blair. “Never! Never 
in my life have I hit three in one game, not 
even a pickup sandlot game," said Motor 
Mouth at his usual volume and speed. “It's 
really something to keep going up there and 
watching the ball disappear over the wall.” 
Blair had good reason to blare. Baltimore 
had beaten Chicago in that 18-2 game, and 
he had hit three more homers than in all 14 
previous games. Everything was going so 
well that Baltimore could laugh about the 
few insects in the ointment. “I've never 
been hindered by a fast start," Boog Pow- 
ell (.233) said. "That's a play I've never 
been able to make." Andy Etchcbarren said 
after throwing a bunt into right field. De- 
troit had 10 errors, seven wild pitches 
and a passed ball. The Tigers would have 
been farther off their feed if Al Kalinc hadn't 
hit three home runs and two triples, diivcn 
in 10 runs and gone nine for 24 for the 
week. "A fight has to pick up a team," bos- 


ton Pitching Coach Charlie Wagner said. 
“It brings you together," George Scott 
agreed. "Our fight with the Yankees in 1967 
was an important step in our pennant race,” 
said Rico Pctrocelli. Sure enough, the Red 
Sox were 5-1 for the week after a Fenway 
free-for-all with Oakland. But then, too, 
Scott was 1 3 for 24 after being moved out 
of the cleanup spot. Sparky Lyle relieved 
in four straight wins and Carl Yastrzcmski 
broke out of a slump. That must have helped 
some. Washington bought a set of hands 
and feet but got a complete ballplayer. Third 
Baseman Aurclio Rodriquez, obtained along 
with Rick Rcichardt for Ken McMullen, 
slammed seven hits — including three home 
runs — for the week. And Rcichardt was three 
for seven. Frank Howard swatted four hom- 
ers. Stan Bahnsen beat California 1-0 to 
give new york its first shutout, first com- 
plete game and first winning scries. There- 
by encouraged, the Yankees swept the Mil- 
waukee series, too, and rose above .500. 
Cleveland won three gamesduring the week, 
an improvement, but had a firm grip on last 
place in the highly competitive East. 

BALT 14-8 DET 13-8 BOST 12-9 
NY 13-12 WASH 12-11 CLEV 9-12 

Ml \A/rOT Although Tony Perez’ 

1 1 L V V LU I average plummeted to 
.429, the Cincinnati home-run leader did 
help win a game with his 10th home run, 
tying the major league record for April. 
Johnny Bench and Pete Rose started to hit, 
too, but it was still the pitching that had vi- 
sions of pennants flapping in Red heads. 
Jim Merritt won his sixth game, Gary No- 
lan and rookie Wayne Simpson each won 
his fourth. When Simpson needed relief for 
the first time this season, Wayne Granger 
was so effective that Sparky Anderson kept 
Wayne in the game (in right field) while rook- 
ie lefthander Don Gullctt came in to pitch 
to one man, left-handed Willie Stargcll. 
“Heck," said Gullett after striking Stargcll 
out, "down home in Lynn, Ky. we made that 
move all the time." When Atlanta got it- 
self reconstructed, who was responsible? 
Aaron, of course. Tommie Aaron. Little 
brother rapped the Pirates for two doubles, 
a home run and a single, lifting his average 
to .661. Hank, only .341, did stay ahead in 
home runs. His ninth beat Chicago 3-2 and 
gave Phil Niekro a second w in after four loss- 
es. Clctc Boyer (.175) sank the Cardinals 
with a ninth-inning homer and turned Ron 
Santo's sure hit into a game-ending, game- 
saving double play. In 13 seasons los 
angeles has made 77 changes at third base, 
involving 39 players. Florida-raised, Flor- 
ida-trained All-America Steve Garvey had 
looked like the solution — in Florida during 
spring training. But last week Garvey was 
optioned out and Billy Grabarkcwitz 
grabbed the slippery job. Batting .364, Gra- 
barkcwitz could hold on. “His name is au- 
coniinued 
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Its extra-tight, rubber-wound liquid center has 
turned the Sweetshot SS Plus into a vicious, long-off 
the-tee, distance-eating beast. Use with care. 

So vicious, it 
comes in a ca 


sweetshot 


Sweetshot 

ALIAS THE 

Animal 


Burke-Worlhington Division, Victor Golf Co . Products of Victor Comptometer 



Free "Guide to Good Courtsmanship" available on request. 


tomatic when I make out the lineup," says 
Waller Alston. Says Grabby. "I check the 
lineup card before every game." Cable cars 
seem to produce odd effects in san Fran- 
cisco. Rich Robertson, who pitched his best 
game in three years, credited a long cable 
ride which "picked me up." The depleted 
Giants' staff needed the lift- Houston's Doug 
Rader derived his inspiration from the mov- 
ie Ptinon. "We've gotta get off our duff." 
he said, echoing the general's favorite ex- 
hortation. san DiKiO drew only 14,000 to 
Cap Day and, claimed an observer, "They 
had to give away Dodger caps to do that." 

CINN 19-6 ATL 12-11 LA 12-11 

SF 12-14 HOUS 10-1S SD 9-16 

Ml F A'nT T h= CHICAGO CUBSWOn 
1 1 L Lr\U I (heir II i h consecutive 
game before making the serious tactical mis- 
take of going to Atlanta (pone 28). With 
no ivied walls to stand enemy outfielders 
against, the Brums had three complete games 
thrown against them and lost all three, si. 
LOUIS, which lost II of its first 12 home 
games last year, lost eight of its first 14 this 
season The Cardinals established another 
pattern: they blew two ninth-inning leads 
early in the week and a 2 0 lead Saturday, 
Five losses and a rain-out were no cause for 
cheer. Shaking up the lineup didn't help, 
but the farm teams might: Tulsa started 
out 8-4. St. Petersburg 12-3. Willie Stargell, 
Gene Alley, Bill Ma/eroski and A I Ol- 
iver were batting a combined ,144 for pins- 
m Ron. For the first time ever, Stargell 
was pulled for a pinch hitter, and ihe Pi- 
rates were shut out a third time in four 
games. Relief has been so bad that two old 
Pirates may make a comeback: Al McBean 
has been picked up, and blroy Face now 
pitching batting practice may be reactivat- 
ed. Tom Seavcr of nfw vork gained his 
15th straight victory (not counting a World 
Series defeat) with a 10-strikeout victory 
over San Diego. I he Mtts. who had their 
best April ever (10-9), did lose their first 
game al the Padres' home park the next 
night, even after try ing to scare San Diego 
by sending up Scaver as a pinch hitter. Af- 
ter 21 games philadei phia Catcher Tim Mc- 
Carvcr had gotten a) no RBIs in 69 at bats, 
b) one base stealer in 14 tries and c) a bro- 
ken right hand. After 13 days on the active 
roster. Catcher Mike Ryan had a) six at 
bats, b) no hits and c) a broken left hand. 
The catchers' injuries came in the same in- 
ning. How bad is momrfai-.' The Dodgers 
had their biggest day of the season, 15 I 
against the Expos on Sunday , and Joe Spar- 
ma is so wild when he gives intentional pass- 
es that Gene Mauch says he may bring First 
Baseman Ron Fairly over to the mound to 
throw the ball for the pitcher. 

CHI 13-7 NY 12-11 PHIL 12-11 
PITT 11-11 ST. L 10-10 MONT 6-15 
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There is a cigarette for the two of you. l&m. 



He's too good a trooper 
not to talk about our tire. 
And too professional 
to let us use his name. 



This is a trooper from a western state. We’ve 
covered his face, and withheld his name, because state 
troopers do not endorse commercial products. We've 
even altered his uniform. 

But we haven't altered his story. Like most state 
troopers, he's an expert on tires. He drives over 50,000 
high-speed miles a year. And his story is like the ones 
we're hearing from the troopers across the country rid- 
ing on B. F. Goodrich radials.The same tires you can buy. 

"Last summer I was working the canyon highway. 
The road curves and twists all over the place. It can be 
pretty dangerous. 

‘‘One day this speeder passed me going in the 
opposite direction, doing at least 85. I had to make 
a U-turn before I could take after him. By that 
time he had quite a lead. I did 120 in 
some stretches to catch up. Maybe 75 
on the really tight curves. I really 
expected the tires to slip. But they 
never did. 

"I finally caught the guy. 


But I wouldn't have even tried without those radial tires. 
That convinced me to get a set for my own car." 

Chances are, you'll seldom need the maximum 
performance troopers need, even for short periods of 
time. But it’s nice to know these tires can deliver it. 

The newest BFG Radials are called Lifesavers. 
With good reason. Lifesavers corner better. Take 
curves better. Stop quicker. They handle better at high 
speeds than any fiberglass-belted tire... even our own. 
They run cooler because they're made with Dynacor® 
Rayon Cord. They're the safest tires we’ve ever made. 

The radial construction of Lifesavers is unique. 
The sidewalls flex, keeping all the tread on the road 
all the time. And the Dynacor Rayon belt stabilizes the 
tread for extra strength and mileage. 33% stronger 
than our fiberglass tires. And 40.000 miles or 
more on a set. 

BFG Lilesaver Radials. They're 
like no tires you've ever ridden on. 

the tires your life should be 
on. 


B.E Goodrich 


The New BFG Lifesaver Radials, 

Your life should be riding on them. 


track / Pat Putnam 


The big 
man who 
wasn 7 
there 

Martin McGrady had rapped about 
beating Lee Evans outdoors, but 
when the meet was set, he wasn't 

T he fastest 600 runner in the world 
sat at a bar in downtown San Jose 
last Friday night, staring moodily into 
a half-empty glass of tomato juice, his 
fourth, and trying to decide if he should 
get up the next day. put on a pair of 
short pants and run 440 yards. Now 
that may not sound like much of a de- 
cision to make. But when you've only 
got one sound leg, and the guy you're 
running against is Lee Evans, and 
you've been telling people how you 
can beat him at any distance, it comes 
a little hard. Martin McGrady sighed. 
“Sometimes l wish l had never set a 
world record." he said. “Sometimes I 
wish I could move to a foreign country 


where nobody had ever heard of me 
and just be Martin McGrady. the guy 
across the street who works in a factory 
someplace. That would be real nice. No 
more problems." 

The man sitting next to him. a Scotch 
drinker, shook his head. “You’re kid- 
ding. You think factory workers don't 
have problems?" 

McGrady grunted. “I guess so. I know 
I would. I always have all kinds of prob- 
lems. I make them for myself." 

And he had made this latest one, and 
it was a dilly. All winter he had been 
king of the indoor meets, frustrating Ev- 
ans in every 600. breaking the world 
record three times. Then the pair had 
been matched in the 440. Evans’ dis- 
tance. in last Saturday's San Jose In- 
vitational. McGrady had taken a month 
off at the end of the indoor season and 
was slowly working his way back into 
peak form. Three weeks ago his coach. 
Brooks Johnson of Sports International, 
sent him to run with the club's mile- 
relay team at a small meet in Virginia. 

"There wasn't much competition.” 
said Johnson. “And he was going to 
run the second leg. the easiest leg. It 
was just a low-key workout." 

The day was cold. gray, windy. Mc- 
Grady felt stiff as he watched the field 
get ready for a 100-yard dash. Then he 
thought, hey, that looks like fun. He 
was pulling off his warmup clothes as 
he came out of the stands. “I want to 
run," he said. “Swell," said the pro- 


moter. lie ran — for 30 yards. Then 
the hamstring in his left (high went. 
Beautiful. 

"I couldn't believe it." said Johnson. 
“No, that's not true. I could believe it. 
He’s such a highly intelligent guy. Yet 
he's so naive, so simplcmindcd in some 
areas you wouldn't believe it." 

Despite the injury. McGrady said lie 
still wanted to race Evans at San Jose. 
Johnson told him to forget it. “Go out 
and try jogging." said the coach. Mc- 
Grady tried, couldn't. Lang Stanley, the 
assistant athletic director at San Jose 
State, who was in charge of the invita- 
tional. called. Johnson told him the bad 
news. “Oh. no." said Stanley. "Are you 
sure?" Johnson said yes, but told Stanley 
to call him the Tuesday before the meet 
to make certain. Last Monday, hoping 
for a miracle. Stanley wrote McGrady a 
check forS4l3 to cover his expenses. He 
mailed the check and returned to his of- 
fice. Ten minutes later McGrady opened 
the door and walked in. 

Stanley stared at him. “What are you 
doing out here?" 

"I'm here to run,” McGrady said. 
“The leg is fine." 

Tuesday, back in Washington, John- 
son found a note McGrady left him. 
and he exploded. “I told him not to go 
out there, and I thought that was enough. 
There's no way he can run on that leg 
and be competitive. I can't believe it. 
Maybe they just got him out there for 
publicity." 
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Two days laler Johnson heard that 
McGrady was really going to run. “Oh. 
boy, this is really something,” Brooks 
said. "It's a good thing I had a good 
week. This would set my faith in hu- 
man beings way back. They know he's 
injured. How can they let him run? It's 
impossible to believe that no matter how 
much they want him to run they'd ex- 
pose him to that kind of injury." 

Friday afternoon Stanley learned of 
Johnson's wrath. He was a little shak- 
en. “Oh, no." hesaid, “I thought Brooks 
had sent him.” He called Johnson and 
said he would scratch McGrady. “No,” 
said Johnson. “I don't want Mai tin to 
think I'd scratch him as an act of vin- 
dictiveness. He's out there and he has 
to make up his own mind.” 

Meanwhile. Evans, unaware of Mc- 
Grady's injury, was priming himself for 
the race. Evans has been working as a 
home school counselor at Silver Creek 
High School. When school lets out, he 
heads for the track. There he meets Stan 
Dowell, his former high school coach and 
now the track coach at Silver Creek. 
They've been working together since the 
indoor season. “Stan has got to be the 
best 440 coach in the world,” said Evans. 
“I'm on the same program now that he 
gave me in high school. Some college 
should have stolen him a long time ago.” 

“Nuts,” said Dowell, who used to run 
the 440 himself, but, by his own ad- 
mission, not exceptionally fast. His trou- 
ble was a trick knee. “It was funny as 
hell to watch me run,” he said. “I once 
did a 49.6. My best time ever. But dur- 
ing the race the knee popped out, and 
while I was trying to get it back in I drift- 
ed over four lanes. The officials never 
saw me. I wondered if I should tell them. 
Then I said to hell with it. It wasn't my 
job to watch me and sec if I was run- 
ning legal. If I did it in 55 1 might have 
told them.” 

Before he met Evans, Dowell loved 
the 440. After he met Evans, he became 
obsessed with it. He read every book 
on the race, talked with anyone who 
had run it or had seen it run. For Ev- 
ans, he put together a program cou- 
pling the training routines of Peter Snell 
and Rudolf Harbig, the fine German run- 
ner of the late '30s. “Harbig ran the 
800 meters in a world-record 1:46.6 in 
1939. His record wasn't broken until 
1955, and he was 25 years ahead of his 
time in his workouts. I figured the guy 
must have known something. So we com- 


bined his theory with Snell's to fit Lee. 
From it he's developed a kick to come 
from behind so no one in the world can 
touch him.” 

“When I was in high school Stan was 
going around telling everybody that 
someday I'd be an Olympic champion,” 
said Evans. “And I went around and 
told everybody he was crazy.” 

All winter Dowell gave Evans noth- 
ing but distance work. No speed. It 
wasn't easy. After each loss to McGra- 
dy, Evans would come back angry, de- 
manding speed work. Dowell would talk 
him out of it. “He'd lose by a yard, by 
a few inches, and I knew he’d come 
back raging,” said Dowell. “With speed 
work he'd overcome that easily. But then 
he'd be burned out for the summer, and 
that's where it counts. Indoors is a cir- 
cus. I'd hear he'd lose, and I'd stay up 
all night thinking of ways to talk him 
out of it. Now McGrady will be ours.” 

During recent workouts, whenever Ev- 
ans slowed, Dowell would scream, “Mc- 
Grady's coming. McGrady. McGrady. 
McGrady.” It worked, of course. “If 
anybody ever saw us, they'd think we 
were nuts,” said Dowell. “Wait until 
Saturday. Lee is really ready. He'll 
smoke right past that McGrady.” 

Evans shook his head. "I'll bet right 
now he doesn't show up. He never docs. 
He’s got a tradition for chickening out 
outdoors. I'll be running against the 
clock, for the world record alone.” 

And so, Friday night. McGrady stared 
into his fourth glass of tomato juice, 
but he was seeing Evans and Johnson, 
and all the past outdoor seasons which 
had gone bad for him. “I wonder why 
I care what people think of me,” he 
said. "1 always do. Why can't 1 just be 
happy-go-lucky Martin McGrady? Why 
is everybody upset just because of a lit- 
tle trip to San Jose? Why do I care? I 
tell people I wish 1 had been born stu- 
pid, and they don't understand. Stupid 
people are happy because they are too 
dumb to worry about what other peo- 
ple think. If everybody were stupid, then 
everybody would be happy." He thought 
about that a minute, then laughed. "But 
if everybody was stupid, then nobody 
would be stupid. That's stupid. Ah, hell, 
no. I’m not going to race.” 

Saturday broke clear and warm in San 
Jose. The officials had moved the 440 
up to noon for the world-record attempt. 
They didn't want the wind, which usu- 
ally begins to stir around 2, to wipe 



it out. McGrady showed up in sweat 
clothes. “I got a pair of Bermuda shorts 
on underneath,” he said. A photographer 
came over and began taking pictures of 
him. Evans, warming up, trotted past. 
“Hey, cool," said McGrady, "do you 
want to have your picture taken?” 

"No, man," Evans snapped. “I've got 
to get ready to run." 

McGrady's face tightened. "He'll find 
out where it's all at in a few minutes.” 
he said. He began peeling ofT his sweat 
suit. He stopped, giinned, shook his 
head. “You'd think I'd learn," he said. 
“Well, Lee's got the fourth lane. That's 
where all the world records are set. Let's 
watch." 

But there was no one to push Evans. 
The record is 44.7. Against no compe- 
tition, Evans won in 45.8. He came off 
the track angry. "Damn that McGrady,” 
he said. “I just couldn't psych myself 
up. What he come out here for if he 
didn't want to run?” 

Dowell came over. "Baby, for a solo, 
that was beautiful. Just beautiful.” 

"It wasn't any world lecord," said 
Lee Evans. end 
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Quakers pull a swift one on the Charles 


Ted Nash is the tough new crew coach at Pennsylvania. On Sunday his varsity eight (right) proved to 
be equally gritty as the Quakers outsprinted the men of Harvard (center) in the upset of the season 


O n the cvc of his first big race with 
Harvard last week. Penn's new crew 
coach. Ted Nash. 36. could not sleep. 
This was entirely natural and due only 
to what might be called Parker's com- 
plaint. a form of insomnia brought on 
by brooding over the record of Harry 
Parker, the Harvard coach. Since 1963 
Parker's heavyweight eights had been 
defeated only once. (That upset was con- 
cocted last year by Nash's predecessor 
at Penn. Joe Burk.) Nash walked from 
his Cambridge motel down to the banks 
of the Charles, where the 2.000-meter 
Adams Cup would be contested by Penn. 
Harvard and Navy, and gazed for a long 
time at the river's murky waters. No 
doubt Burk had done the same more 
than once. 

It is possible that Nash was chosen 
to succeed Burk at Penn on the theory 
that no one man could follow him — 
and Nash, in his time, had been five: a 
budding anthropologist, a soldier, a fly- 
ing instructor, a scuba diver and an 
Olympic gold medal oarsman. Most re- 
cently he was the Penn freshman coach. 

It was in last year's Adams Cup that 
Penn slipped past the Crimson, which 


up to that point had scored 34 straight 
collegiate victories. Burk was a giant of 
rowing before Parker grew to his pres- 
ent size. He established the foundation 
that put Penn within grasping distance 
of Harvard's trophy case. Burk was also 
a gentleman. Last year he retired to Tuc- 
son and is busy building a summer house 
in Montana, which is about as far away 
from crew as one can get. Now he bands 
birds and swims in streams that will nev- 
er hear a coxswain's bark. 

Nash has a gung-ho haircut, marks- 
man's eyes and a rangy build that does 
not vary by more than an ounce or so 
from week to week: work and worry 
have long since fined him down to an ir- 
reducible minimum. He is a man who 
takes such aids as tape recorders to prac- 
tice so as to lose no smallest clue to im- 
provement. One rival coach has said, 
not unkindly, "I think Ted takes the 
whole thing too seriously.” 

Nash has had the temerity to break 
with Burk's pattern of training. Burk 
had used a point system under which in- 
dividual oarsmen were graded in prac- 
tice and the highest scorers were assigned 
to the races. Nash, in contrast, does a 


lot of work with pairs during practice 
to find people who pull well together, 
and it is with pairs, not individuals, that 
he composes his varsity shell. Lor ex- 
ample. one of the two new men in the 
Penn shell. Luther Jones III of Black- 
foot. Idaho, and Canadian Rick Crook- 
cr rowed together as freshmen and they 
combined so well they were pul in the 
varsity boat. 

Nash made his selections early: the 
crew rowed practically without change 
for much of this spring and became a 
unit of considerable strength, beating, 
among others, a good Princeton boat. 
Another of Nash's innovations was to 
take movies of a Harvard-Princeton race 
on the Charles. Obviously rowing is a 
long way behind football in the visual- 
aid game. 

Nash also has altered Penn's racing 
style. Under Burk. Penn rowed what is 
called a paced race. In other words, the 
start, the middle and the end of the race 
were rowed at carefully measured rates, 
and this was considered an unconven- 
tional system . Nash has the Quakers row - 
ing in a more traditional way. with a 
quick start, a powerful middle and a con- 
communt 
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Four-Button Flare II 

for breaking away. Get a 
head start with fitted-leg 
slacks that flare from the knee, 
do a two-inch waistband thing with four buttons. You’re 
into big changes. Like the single flap-pocket in back, 
something new in up-front pocketing. And the bold Lagoon 
fabric of polyester/ rayon, Lee-PrCst* for no-iron neatness. In Oxblood, 
or in Chocolate, Camel, Gray or Black. Get a leg up with 
Four-Button Flare II by Lee. And say good-bye to the status quo. I 
Available at better stores everywhere. $13. 

One up in style. 


H. D. Lee Co., Inc., Dept. A, P.O. Box 440, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. Also available in Canada, 




Tell someone you like 
about Lark's Gas -Trap filter. 

I‘m all ears. Sure, I know that 90% of cigarette 
smoke is made up of gases. And that Lark’s 
Gas-Trap filter reduces "tar" nicotine and certain 
harsh gases in cigarette smoke as well. 

I even know that Larks Gas-Trap filter 
uses activated, fortified, charcoal granules. 


Me, for instance. 


That they are one of the most 
effective filter materials known 
to modern science. But I want to 
know more. 

Or maybe you just don’t 
like me? 


ROWING continued 


vemional finishing sprint. In addition, 
he has changed the method of rowing 
by having his men stroke with a one- 
piece drive through the water followed 
by a hard catch. "Sort of like Harvard," 
as Nash puts it. 

Nash is something of a martinet. His 
practice "paddles” are like military 
drills. Most coaches shout instructions 
through megaphones; Nash’s natural 
bullhorn voice needs no amplification. 
And there is no "if you please" or “mind 
your bladcwork" cordiality about his 
manner. Put him on Parris Island and 
he would be an instant D.l. A Penn 
man who has watched crews practice 
for years was asked if Nash's methods 
worked. "Oh my God, yes,” he said in 
admiration. 

Nash, by the way, was once coached 
by Parker. That was while he was train- 
ing as one of the oatsmen in a four 
without cox for the 1964 Olympics. "I 
came here (to Cambridge] and lived in 
Harry's boathouse and trained undeT 
him for a while." Nash recalled. 

In 1957 Nash married Aldina 
Rodrigs. Aldina rows. too. Not 
only rows but coaches the wives 
of the four married Penn crew- 
men and the girl friends ol the 
rest. For relaxation the Penn peo- 
ple get together by rowing mixed 
races — husband and wife vs. hus- 
band and wife. 

If Nash is hard-nosed and pre- 
dictable. Harry Parker is an enig- 
ma. In his quiet way he motors 
up and down the Charles behind 
his crews, never shouting, doing 
everything slowly, deliberately. 

He shows emotion only under 
extreme provocation, as in 1968 
when Harvard narrowly defeated 
Penn to win an Olympic berth, 
and Parker could not keep back 
a look of jubilation. There had 
been some concern over the fact 
that Parker had to find replace- 
ments this year for four grad- 
uating crewmen, but only a lit- 
tle. Harvard’s replacements are 
like anyone clse’s superstars. At 
an ounce or two over 200 pounds 
the average weight of Harvard’s 
boat was the heaviest in its his- 
tory. At stroke, for example, 
was 200-pound Steve Brooks, 
new in the position but a man 


of Olympic experience at Mexico City. 

Was Parker nervous about the clos- 
ing sprint Nash had developed? Appar- 
ently not. "As far as that goes," he said, 
"I hope we’ll be far enough ahead so 
we won’t have to sprint ourselves.” 

Nash was cautiously optimistic. 
"There’s no way for either coach to say 
yes, we’re going to win. but today we’re 
almost as experienced as Harvard." 

Neither Parker nor Nash was happy 
about an eleventh-hour postponement 
of the race from Saturday afternoon to 
Sunday morning due to rough water. 
The Penn crew was up at 6 for a break- 
fast of toast and honey, and Harvard 
equally early, to greet a cool, overcast 
dawn with little wind. Paddling from 
the boathouse to the starting line a lew 
miles downriver, the crimson jerseys of 
Harvard were a tableau of confidence. 
Navy was not likely to pose a threat un- 
less something extraordinary happened 
to Harvard and Penn. 

\n the Penn shell the oarsmen men- 


tally reviewed what they had seen in 
the scouting films; they knew they had 
better jump off to a very quick start. 
The Quakers truly believed in their 
sprinting abilities: they were convinced 
that the final section of the race would 
take care of itself. It was the middle 
that would turn the tide. 

"We felt we could do the job," Cox- 
swain Bob Tansik said afterward. 

Penn slid off to a picture of a start, hit- 
ting a high beat of between 46 and 47. 
It was sufficient for an opening lead of 
a seat or two. Along the bank Harvard 
supporters jogged or rode bicycles, yell- 
ing encouragement to the Crimson as 
they went. Farther up the river it was 
still too early for the bongo players, kite 
flyers and pot puffers who had covered 
the banks like a squirming blanket the 
previous day. 

Penn kept the pressure on. The click, 
click, click of the cox’s beat was echoed 
by the slap, slap, slap of blades skim- 
ming the light chop. Going under the 
Harvard Bridge, Penn still led, 
and now was deep into the cru- 
cial midsection of the race. Har- 
vard began to press. Penn per- 
sisted. Then came the decisive 
sprint. Up soared the beat. 
Stroke for stroke Harvard and 
Penn matched each other, with 
a surprisingly strong Navy re- 
fusing to concede an inch de- 
spite lying third. As the three 
shells shot toward the finish the 
Quakers poured it on, pulling a 
length ahead ol the Crimson and 
a little more. On the shore Har- 
vard spectators looked stunned 
and followers of Penn equally 
so at the margin of victory. 
Someone said, "This one was 
for Burk.” 

Be that as it may, Ted Nash 
was the architect of victory. 
"I’ve never been so proud of 
a crew in my life." he said. 

Ahead this week lay the East- 
ern Sprints on the slash of 
water at Worcester. Mass, called 
Lake Quinsigamond. That is 
where the Crimson evened the 
score in 1969. "We’re going to 
have to go two lengths faster 
next time to beat Harvard.” 
Nash said. Don’t bet the Quak- 
ers won’t. END 
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soccer / Tex Mauie 


One replay that got away . . . 


N ot long ago. in a city called Leeds 
in the heart of England's Yorkshire 
country, a Chinese chef won a national 
competition for cooking Yorkshire pud- 
ding. He called his creation "Yawksha 
Po Din," adding mysterious Chinese 
herbs and inflating the pudding beyond 
its accustomed stature in international 
cuisine by pufling it up like a souffle. 
This came as a considerable blow to 
the self-esteem of Yorkshiremen in gen- 
eral. But now they know that it could 
only have been an omen of worse de- 
feats to follow. 

No matter that their pudding team 
had lost to an outsider, the locals point- 
ed out then, they still had their pride in 
Leeds United, a soccer team regarded 
as one of the best sides of the last dec- 
ade. Just a few weeks ago, in fact, Leeds 
United seemed to stand an excellent 
chance of w inning the three top honors 
available to an English club — the reg- 
ular professional league championship, 
the Football Association Cup and the 
European Cup. 

Then things began to go wrong. The 
team was edged out of first place in the 
first division by Everton, and eliminated 
from European Cup play by Celtic of 
Scotland. Next, in the Football Asso- 
ciation Cup final match at Wembley in 
London. Leeds played to a draw with 
Chelsea (SI, April 20). And that left 
one chance for glory: the replay with 
Chelsea — this lime in Manchester's Old 
Trafford Stadium. 

When the match began last week, 
chances seemed good: Leeds United had 
dominated the first game with Chelsea 
and they dominated the game again this 
time. But, with 12 minutes left to play, 
Chelsea drew even — then won it, 2 1, in 
the extra-time period. And there was 
Yorkshire, as flat as a deflated “Yawk- 
sha Po Din." 

Most experts in England had consid- 
ered Leeds a strong favorite. Don Rcvie, 
the personable Leeds coach, allowed his 
"lads arc ready now for a really strong 
effort. " 

Chelsea Coach Dave Sexton did not 


seem so positive. “I should think we 
have a good chance to win the replay," 
he said. "I think Leeds played as well 
as it could at Wembley and we were a 
bit spotty and nervous. We should be 
over the nerves now and if we play our 
best it could be good enough." 

Chelsea had one clear advantage in 
Old Trafford. Most of the 63,000 fans 
who filled the stands were Chelsea sup- 
porters. although Manchester is almost 
200 miles from London and only about 
50 from Leeds. Nine special trains had 
brought in the Chelsea crowd, most of 
them togged out in a wild collection of 
blue-and-white costumes. Almost every- 
body draped long blue-and-white woolen 
scarves around their necks, and headgear 
ranged from berets to bowlers to top 
hats. They straggled up and down Pic- 
cadilly, the main drag in Manchester, 
singing, to the tune of The Bear Went 
Over the Mountain, "You're never go- 
ing to believe us, but we're going to 
w in the Cup!" There was little disorder. 
An army of bobbies, some of them im- 
ported from London, many with police 
dogs on leash, patrolled the streets. 

The Old Trafford pitch, in contrast 
to the sand-laden, soggy field at Wem- 
bley, was grassy, beautifully manicured, 
dry and fast. Since Leeds United was 
known to be a faster team than Chelsea 
and enjoyed a clear edge in individual 
matchups, the fast field seemed to favor 
the Yorkshire team. 

Time and again they swept downfield, 
passing the ball cleanly and opening 
holes in the Chelsea defense. Only the 
acrobatics of Peter Bonctti. the excellent 
Chelsea goalie, kept his team alive. But 
late in the first half he went up to bat a 
ball away and was banged heavily into 
the goalpost by a shoulder block from 
Mick Jones, a Leeds man in pursuit of 
the ball. Bonctti lay in the goal for al- 
most 10 minutes and got up limping 
from a badly bruised left knee. 

A few minutes later Leeds scored the 
first goal of the game when Allan Clarke, 
a quick forward, made a swerving run 
through the heart of the Chelsea de- 


fenses. looking much like a good Amer- 
ican halfback in a broken field. He avoid- 
ed three skidding tackles, then tapped 
the ball ahead to Jones, who lashed it 
into the net, high and to the right of 
Bonctti. 

("If I had been fit, I could have got 
it," Bonetti said later. "I got my fingers 
on it, but I just couldn't jump off the 
bad leg.") 

Given the clean superiority of Leeds 
at this point, the goal seemed enough. 
But then, with only 1 2 minutes left, Chel- 
sea rallied. Forward Charlie Cooke pro- 
duced a run of his own and, at the end 
of it, lofted a gentle pop fly of a kick 
into the mouth of the Leeds goal where 
teammate Peter Osgood soared high into 
the air, nodded briskly, and headed the 
ball into the net. 

That tied the score and changed the 
feeling of the game. For the rest of the 
regular time and during extra time, it 
was Chelsea attacking over and over, 
Leeds defending desperately. It suddenly 
became an ill-tempered game in which 
players twice were knocked flat by what 
would be called clips in American foot- 
ball, and several limes tempers flared to 
the edge ol violence. The Leeds club, 
perhaps breathing the familiar smell of 
defeat, became vicious. 

But Chelsea won anyway. The win- 
ning goal came from the strength of Ian 
Hutchinson passing the ball in from the 
sidelines. He is the best in football at 
this move: this time he threw the ball 
roughly the length of a basketball court, 
hanging it up in front of the Leeds goal. 
Leeds' Jack Charlton, who is on the Eng- 
land World Cup team, tried to head it 
away, but the ball caromed off the back 
of his head to Dav id Webb of Chelsea, 
who batted it in with his forehead for 
the score. 

The victory unleashed pandemonium 
back in Chelsea, where traffic stopped, 
pubs emptied into the street and house- 
wives kissed the bobbies who tried, in- 
effectually, to clear King's Road so cars 
could move. The Chelsea fans in Man- 
chester climbed happily back aboard 
their trains, many of them with three or 
four bottles of beer tucked into their 
waistbands, sonic with the large ccd beer 
cans holding six pints each. 

They had changed their song now. 
As the trains pulled away, headed for 
London, they were chanting, to the tune 
of Fanner in the Dell, "Eee eye addio. 
We have won the Cup!" «nd 
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F THIS IS HOW 
YOU SEE CHEVY'S 
NEW LITTLE CAR, 
YOU'RE tM FOR 
A BIG SURPRISE. 


It won't be a sawed-off Impala. 

It won't be a shrunken Chevelle. 

It won't be a miniature Monte Carlo, 
Camaro, Nova or Corvette. 

Don't get us wrong. Our new car will 
be every inch a Chevrolet and proud of it. 

But it will stand on its own four wheels. 

No hand-me-downs. 

For example, we probably could have 
taken an existing Chevrolet engine and 
made it work in our new little car. 

But we didn't. 

We came up with a whole new one: 
an overhead cam four-cylinder 
job with a lightweight 
aluminum alloy 
block. Bigger 
and more 
responsive than 
most little-car 
engines, but right 
there with the best of 


them when it comes to gas mileage. 

The car will also have its own strong 
body, its own disc/drum brake system, its 
own kind of front bucket seats, its own colors, 
its own impressive array of talents and abilities. 

The little car that does everything well. 

But not expensive. 

We've put a lot of money into this car. 

And it shows. 

You'll be able to tell the minute you 
see it that this is a car of substance. 

You'll be able to tell better by sitting 
in it, slamming its doors, pounding its 
fenders, revving its engine, 
feeling its power and 
grip on the road. 
Yet the price 
for the base sedan 
will be right in 
the ballpark with 
ordinary little cars. 
Surprised? 



You’ll see. 






Sam Cummings deals in firepower. He is a 
good man to know if you are a gun fancier 
or a hunter who wants to buy a weapon like 
the German Luger he is aiming across these 
pages or one of the tens of thousands of 
sporting rifles he sells in America each year. 
But — with several warehouses full of rifles, 
mortars and machine guns — he is also a good 
man to know if you want to start a war 
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m he telephone rang on the desk of 

I [1 Sam Cummings in Alexandria, Va. 

J k "Yes, this is Colonel Saito. "Cum- 
mings said into the mouthpiece, his eye- 
brows rising and plunging with satis- 
faction. "I have a bit of advice for you, 
dear chap. Stop sending coded messages 
to the director after you've been drink- 
ing at lunch. The one that said ‘They're 
closing in on me, I can’t hold out much 
longer' all but finished your career." 
Cummings chuckled, then chatted a mo- 
ment more and hung up the phone, still 
smiling. 

“That was a friend in the Stale De- 
partment," he said. "He's among the 
few over there who know Saito was the 
Japanese colonel in The Bridge On the 
River Kwai. Too bad all governments 
don't have more people who appreciate 
a joke. There's so much to laugh at." 

Cummings, who gives the appearance 
of being amused an uncommon amount 
of the time, may greet visitors to his of- 
fice by crying. "Welcome to the devil's 
smithy!" or may glance at an enormous 
oil painting of the Battle of Austerlitz 
behind his desk and say gleefully, "Don't 
think this reflects my Freudian dreams 
of conquest. It merely covers a hole in 
the wall." Once in Monaco he sent a post- 
card to an associate in the United Stales, 
urging the defeat of proposed gun leg- 
islation SO t CAN CONTINUE MY LUX- 
URIOUS LIKE ON THE RIVIERA WITHOUT 

worry. He is liable 10 sign such com- 
muniques with names like Strangelovc. 
Rasputin or The Virginia Knave. In 
Cummings' trade, this kind of behavior 
is not thought of as unusual. 

The trade that permits Sam Cummings 
these macabre flights of imagination is 
armaments. In an old, quiet neighbor- 
hood in Alexandria, where the cobble- 
stone streets go down to the Potomac 
River, Cummings runs the largest pri- 
vate independent weapons dealership in 
the world, a firm called Interarms. As 
president and proprietor, he controls 10 
Interarms warehouses in Alexandria that 
feature triple-locked doors and alarms 
wired directly to police headquarters. At 
one time these warehouses contained 
enough rifles, pistols and machine guns 
to outfit 40 infantry divisions, or more 
combat soldiers than the United States 
had in the field in Korea or Vietnam at 
any one time. 

Although Cummings' operation has 


a distinctly military feel about it. In- 
terarms enjoys a brisk civilian trade. 
Until passage of the 1968 gun-control 
law — which controls guns chiefly by 
making them more expensive — Cum- 
mings had sold more rifles to American 
sportsmen and collectors than most of 
the large domestic manufacturers. Prac- 
tically every one of these rifles was a mil- 
itary weapon that Interarms bought as 
surplus from one country or another and 
sold in the United States by mail order 
or through chain stores and small deal- 
ers. (One of these was nut the Mann- 
lichcr-Carcano rifle, serial no. C2766. 
purchased by Lee Harvey Oswald in 
1963.) 

Since it is now forbidden to import mil- 
itary surplus, and now that peddling guns 
by mail order is restricted. Cummings' 
livelihood, or at least its civilian side, 
might seem in jeopardy. But Cummings 
has enough surplus arms stored in Al- 
exandria to supply his customers until 
he can add to his cache with the pur- 
chase of the new, commercial foreign 
sporting guns that have started reaching 
the market. 

Cummings is amused by what he sees 
as the irony of gun legislation. "It does 
nothing to prevent crime," he says. “It 
is purely commercial in intent, aimed at 
putting me out of business. When the 
law was passed, there was a wild dance 
of corporate joy in New England, where 
most American guns are made. Olin Ma- 
thieson, w hich owns Winchester, and Du 
Pont, which owns Remington, have been 
leaning on me for 15 years, trying to re- 
move me from the action, because my 
guns are cheaper than theirs. 

“But they passed the law too late!" 
Cummings says, laughing again, as if 
the joke were getting richer. "Senator 
Dodd missed the boat! My import busi- 
ness would have ended by 1975 any- 
way, because the grand old bolt-action 
military rifles have been phased out in 
favor of automatic weapons that were 
already illegal and arc not practical for 
sportsmen. I’m still one of the coun- 
try's leading sellers of big-bore rifle am- 
munition. But when anybody calls and 
asks for military weapons after my ware- 
house stocks run out. I'll play them a re- 
cording of a Texas jackass braying, and 
then I’ll ring off." He laughs again. 

Many of Sam Cummings’ weapons- 
dcaling colleagues arc characterized by 


such peculiar notions of humor, as was 
the one who sent out Christmas cards 
bearing a photograph of himself beat- 
ing plowshares into swords. Levity, in 
the arms trade, is the soul of commerce. 

"There is an Arab proverb that the 
three eternals arc God, human folly and 
laughter." said Cummings. "The first 
two are incomprehensible. One must 
make what he can out of the third. In 
my profession I see boundless human 
folly. This 50-year arms race, this con- 
stant undeclared war, is the greatest folly 
in the history of man. Every nation de- 
mands the newest arms for its survival, 
and every beloved leader of the people 
needs them for his own protection. Civ- 
ilization has been and always will be: 
‘Open fire! Let 'em have it before they 
get us!' The arms business is idiocy, it’s 
lunacy without bottom, but it will last 
as long as man, however long that may 
be. The world w ill never disarm. So w hat 
should I do but laugh?" 

Although the 400.000 or so weapons 
in the Alexandria warehouses (another 
200.000 repose in a warehouse near Lon- 
don) represent an impressive piece of 
firepower, and though Cummings him- 
self is the largest independent arms deal- 
er in the world, he gets only a tiny piece 
of the international weapons trade by 
volume. Ninety-nine percent of this trade 
is done by the world's major powers — 
with our own Pentagon at the top of 
the list. Still, he has been involved in near- 
ly every major private arms transaction 
outside the Soviet bloc in the last 17 
years and has made himself a personal 
fortune of millions of dollars. 

"This is marvelous Russian stuff," he 
says, reaching into an open crate in one 
of his warehouses and plucking out a 
box of 7.62-mm. rifle ammunition la- 
beled with Cyrillic writing, purchased 
from leftover stores of the Spanish Civ- 
il War and the Russo-Finnish war of 
1939. "We repack this sinister Slav am- 
munition into friendly-looking American 
boxes so some Southern Senator won't 
complain that the Russians have pen- 
etrated his state, and we then sell tons 
of it to Americans for plinking things. 
There are more than three billion rounds 
of ammunition sold in the United States 
every year, mostly .22 long rifle and shot- 
gun shells. That's 15 rounds apiece for 
every man, woman and child. Hard to 
believe, isn't it?" 


In his hook. The War Business , George 
Thayer has estimated that there arc now 
enough rifles and pistols in the world 
for each adult male to own at least one 
in excellent operating order, and mil- 
lions more are yearly being manufac- 
tured. Building firearms became big busi- 
ness. says Thayer, when the Napoleonic 
era turned wars into democratic catas- 
trophes fought w ith armies of vast num- 
bers of citizens, rather than compara- 
tively small numbers of professional sol- 
diers. The Industrial Revolution used its 
mass-production techniques to furnish 
guns for these huge armies. Today there 
are more than 1 30 nations, all armed all 
seeking newer and better weapons, no 
longer content to rely on a faithful old 
standard rifle like the 1903 Springfield, 
which had a military life in the U.S. of 33 
years and could have served another cen- 
tury if the killing and maiming market 
were not so competitive. The Garand 
M-l of World War II and the Korean 
War endured 21 years before the Army 
switched to the M-14 and six years later 
to the M-16, which will soon depart fora 
new. costlier model. 

In the past 25 years — within the life- 
times of more than half the American 
people — there have been about 60 con- 
flicts of sufficient scope to receive in- 
ternational attention. According to of- 
ficial estimates, non-Communist coun- 
tries have sold or given away S65 bil- 


lion worth of military arms and equip- 
ment in that period. The U.S. has 
contributed about S50 billion. The 
U.S.S.R. and Red China have spent 
about SIO billion to provide high-ve- 
locity muscle for non-Communist na- 
tions. Once these weapons have been 
used for a while, they are discarded like 
last season's gowns and are replaced by 
more fashionable models hustled by 
salesmen from dominant governments. 
The old guns, perfectly sound and dead- 
ly, are bought at low prices by inter- 
national brokers like Sam Cummings 
and arc sold in turn to poorer countries 
eager to improve their firepower hut un- 
able to alTord these weapons at original 
prices. 

The stupendous profits involved in this 
business have attracted sonic remarkable 
characters— notably Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
who for years represented the Vickers- 
Maxim machine gun monopoly that 
started wars to create new markets, and 
Francis Bannerman of New York City, 
a "Christian soldier" who purchased sur- 
plus guns from the American Civil War 
and Spanish-American War and sold 
them in Latin America. ZaharofT and 
Bannerman became wealthy, but not all 
independent arms brokers have fared so 
well. During the Algerian War of In- 
dependence against France a decade ago, 
the Arab countries pooled millions of 
dollars to buy arms for the rebels from 


independent brokers. Unfortunately, a 
French terrorist group with the fanciful 
name of The Red Hand tried to dis- 
courage the brokers from dealing with 
the enemies of France by allegedly plant- 
ing bombs in their cars. Several brokers 
during that period heard quite a noise 
when they stepped on the gas pedals of 
their Mercedes- Bcnzcs. 

The image of this type of broker — a 
slick fellow with greased hair, diamond 
rings, padded suits and a bodyguard in 
mirrored dark glasses — docs not come 
close to fitting Sam Cummings. ‘‘Those 
chaps are small potatoes," he says. 
‘‘There are still some of them around, 
but they don't do a lot of business." Cum- 
mings, a pleasant man of 43 who dress- 
es in dark, modest suits, keeps his hair 
neatly trimmed, travels tourist class and 
rides the bus to the airport, might eas- 
ily pass for a malevolently cheerful fra- 
ternity rush captain who still, 25 years 
later, must be watched on Halloween. 

He drives an Opel and leaves the lim- 
ousines to his employees and agents, 
whose ranks include former diplomats, 
relatives of presidents and princes, ex- 
generals and ministers, a staff which pro- 
vides him with a large and effective in- 
telligence network. Cummings docs not 
drink or curse, and he abhors smoking 
because ‘‘it leads to sudden death." He 
has no bodyguard and does not carry a 
gun, although he used to roam rominurd 


A CUMMINGS SAMPLER 


During hearings before Senator 
Thomas Dodd's Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency in 
1965, Arms Merchant Sam 
Cummings offered lengthy tes- 
timony on the activities of his 
company and his views on gvin 
legislation then being considered 
by the Dodd group. The record 
of his appearance, which runs 
to more than 1 2,000 words, is in- 
teresting for the light it sheds 
on Cummings the man and so- 
cial observer. Some samples: 

ON THE AMERICAN LOVE 
AFFAIR WITH GUNS: 

"Americans may like guns 
because they were reminiscent 
of the smell of outdoors, mil- 
itary heroism, the intensity of 
the hunt or merely because 


they arc fascinated by the fine- 
ly machined rncial parts. Maybe 
the origin of a gun speaks of his- 
tory; maybe the gun makes a 
man's home seem to him less 
vulnerable; maybe these feelings 
are more justified in the country 
than in the city; but, above 
all, many of us believe that 
these feelings arc a man's own 
business. . . .” 

on his social mission: 

"For 12 years we have run a 
light and honest business which 
has brought many hundreds of 
thousands of new adherents to 
outdoor sports. Partly because 
of business competition and 
partly because of the bad name 
developed by the fringe trade in 
surplus weapons, we have found 


ourselves under constant direct 
and indirect attack in the press, 
in Congress and. sometimes, in 
the attitudes of Federal officials 
who closely regulate our busi- 
ness and arc naturally sensitive 
to Congress and the press.” 

ON GUN statistics: 

". . . There are interesting sta- 
tistics in Europe regarding crime 
versus weapon requirements of 
governments. In England, for in- 
stance, where you have very 
stringent weapon laws, you have 
at the present lime an ever-in- 
creasing rate of crime with weap- 
ons. In Switzerland, where you 
have, for all intents and pur- 
poses, no firearm laws, and 
where in fact every male citizen 
must by law have a military ri- 


fle and ’or machine pistol and I 
or machine gun in his house, 
there is practically no crime with 
weapons. Statistics are an inter- 
esting subject, because one can 
read them up or one can read 
them down." 

Cummings' testimony closed 
with the following colloquy be- 
tween Cummings and Dodd. 
dodd: You got rid of yours 
[bazookas] after the incident in 
the United Nations, did you not? 
cummings: I think that we 
have bazookas in stock at the 
present moment. That is an ex- 
port item with us. 
dodd: And mortars? 
cummings: Mortars we always 
have in stock. 

dodd: It must be quite a place 
over there. 
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For ten years the S.S. HOPE has 
told a story of compassion and 
the struggle to end human suffer- 
ing. Through its pages march the 
people of four continents ... the 
dedicated volunteers bringing 
enlightened medical knowledge to 
developing nations ... the eager 
learners receiving priceless training 
through this floating hospital and 
medical school. It is a saga that 
has earned rave notices: 

"The single most effective step 
in presenting America as a warm 
and good triend . . 

Dwight Eisenhower 


". . . no finer way to serve the 
cause ot peace and freedom." 

Adlai Stevenson 

"For decades beyond our own 
. . . the folklore of many lands 
will be laced with the saga of 
the visit of the S.S. HOPE and 
its good people . . 

Bob Cons idine 


The Saga of the S.S. HOPE is 
your story, authored by the gen- 
erosity of the American people. 
The next chapter is entirely in 
•your hands since the world needs 
HOPE — and HOPE needs you. 


PROJECT 



1960-70 


A DECADE OF HOPE 
A LEGACY OF HEALTH 


DEPT. A. WASHINGTON. D.C. 20007 
Your Contribution is Tax Deductible. 
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the earth wit h an A rma I i tc A R - 1 0 assau 1 1 
rifle dismantled and packed in a Fiber- 
glas attache case. He would assemble 
the rifle to demonstrate it for clients. 
His favorite method was to fill tin cans 
with gasoline and shoot them with 
tracers. “Did you ever see a tracer bullet 
hit a bean car. full of petrol?” he once 
asked. ‘It's better than a John Wayne 
movie. The clients always gasp, and l 
ride into the sunset leaving the firing 
range a smoldering ruin.” 

He is a good enough shot to do his 
own demonstrating, but he does not con- 
sider himself a sportsman or a fan of 
sport. "I no more care who wins the 
World Series than who wins between 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola,” he says. 

■ I'm bored by target shooting, and I'm 
not fond of hunting. I dislike killing. 
It's no great thrill to bat over a charg- 
ing jackrabbit. My idea of fun is to shoot 
at wood chips in a fast-moving stream 
with an automatic rifle. There’s plenty 
of flash and blast, splinters fly and no- 
body gets hurt.” 

Cummings was born into a Philadel- 
phia Main Line family that made its for- 
tune selling bottled mineral water. His 
father went broke on Wall Street, and 
then died when Cummings was 8. His 
mother worked for a real-estate firm to 
send little Sam to Episcopal Academy, 
an exclusive school whose Latin motto — 
Esse Q iu mi Videri (“To be. rather than 
to seem to be”)— is the slogan of In- 
terarms. As a boy. Cummings discovered 
an old. rusted Maxim machine gun in 
the trash behind an American Legion 
post near his home. He dragged the gun 
away, and his future was fashioned. 
“Some people have tried to read Freud- 
ian symbolism into that — fatherless 
child, playing with machine gun — and 
maybe they're right,” he says. “But 
Freud himself said sometimes a cigar is 
only a cigar. I think I was fascinated by 
the intricate machinery of the gun. It 
took me two years to figure out how to 
work it, but by age 10 l was the only 
Maxim machine gun expert in my en- 
tire neighborhood.” 

Drafted into the Army shortly after 
the end of World War II, Cummings be- 
came, appropriately, a weapons instruc- 
tor at Camp (now Fort) Lee, Va. He 
was discharged as a sergeant and en- 
rolled at George Washington University, 
where he supplemented his GI Bill in- 


come by buying antique guns and sell- 
ing them to other students. One day he 
found thousands of German helmets in 
a junkyard in Richmond, bought them 
for each and sold them for 54 to a 
museum curator who later resold them 
at a profit to Hollywood producers 
caught up in the World War II movie 
mania. In 1948 Cummings spent a term 
at Oxford. On a trip to France he was 
astounded by the thousands of tanks 
and weapons rusting in fields and along 
roadsides. “There was so much stuff ly- 
ing around — cartridge belts still in the 
machine guns, the tanks ready to drive 
off with a battery recharge — and the 
French were afraid to touch them be- 
cause of booby traps. With what was 
abandoned there, you could have reor- 
ganized an army and captured France 
again,” he says. 

Cummings returned to the U.S., grad- 
uated from college in 1949. and, during 
the Korean War, went to work asa weap- 
ons expert for the Central Intelligence 
Agency — an affiliation that many people, 
including the late columnist Drew Pear- 
son have insisted Cummings has not 
discontinued. After a year and a half 
Cummings supposedly resigned from the 
CIA to become a weapons agent for a 
company called Western Arms Corpo- 
ration. Then in 1953 he started his own 
business by registering w ith the State De- 
partment and Treasury Department as 
an arms dealer (there are now some 140,- 
000 such registered dealers) and writing 
letters to officials of dozens of govern- 
ments to inquire about surplus weapons. 
With his savings of S25.000 he bought 
7.000 small arms from Panama, sold 
them at a profit and became the real 
item, an authentic, independent mer- 
chant of death. 

By now, though, there was a market 
that had not existed for Cummings' pre- 
decessors, and he was the first to realize 
it. All fine bolt-action sporting fifles arc 
based on the Mauser and its imitators, 
and there were hundreds of thousands 
of these guns available that were, as 
Cummings has been quoted as saying, 
“so fresh that Hitler's fingerprints were 
still on them.” He began to purchase 
high-quality foreign infantry rifles, re- 
model them as sporting rifles and sell 
them in the U.S. as hunting or target 
arms or as souvenirs. “People would 
buy a cheap gun from me and then even- 
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Should you own a watch that can go places you can’t? 



The Bulova Oceanographer “M” will 
run at 666 feet under the sea. 

And at Himalayan altitudes. 

And beyond. 

It can go from 50° below freezing in 
the Arctic to a blinding dust storm at 
136*F. in El Azizia, Libya. 


And it can go from one of these ex- 
tremes to the next in seconds. Without 
so much as a shudder. 

Since the watch is tougher than you 
are, it can go places easily that you’d go 
uneasily. 

It can fall (with you) into a lake. Or 


into a snowdrift. Or anywhere. Without 
skipping a beat. So any time you find 
yourself in an awkward situation, you 
can worry about yourself, instead of 
your watch. 

Can you think of a better reason for 
owning one? 


Bulova.These days the right time isn’t enough, 



•Slightly higher 
in the West. 


Curlee commands the 
casual scene. Shown is one of 
the many flattering patterns 
in the new generation 
of sport coats. 

About $55* 

For name of dealer 
nearest you, write 
Curlee Clothing Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 63101 

VERY 
CURRENT 
VERY 
CURI.EE 
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tually buy an expensive model from 
Remington or Winchester, the way a 
camera buff works up from a Brownie 
to a Lcica," he said, adding that the big 
corporations were "too arrogant" to 
get into the surplus trade. 

In 1954, at the age of 27, Cummings 
obtained a permit from Washington to 
sell guns to the Guatemalan government 
of President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, a 
foe of U.S. corporations in his own coun- 
try. Guzman bought some 10,000 Sten 
guns from Interarms. Following that, 
Interarms sold guns to Honduras, Nic- 
aragua and El Salvador, Guzman’s 
neighbors. An army of Guatemalan ex- 
iles living in Nicaragua overthrew Guz- 
man with what is generally conceded to 
be massive help from the CIA and par- 
tial help from Interarms. Cummings was 
nowhere near through doing business 
in Guatemala. He bought about 80,000 
surplus Guatemalan weapons — includ- 
ing an old Hotchkiss mountain cannon 
that sits in his office in Virginia — to sell 
through his mail-order house. Finally, 
to reequip the Guatemalan army on the 
U.S. 30-caliber system, Cummings pur- 
chased Garand M-ls that had been lend- 
lcascd to England by the U.S. and re- 
sold some to Guatemala and Haiti, with 
the majority going to Indonesia. 

Cummings had frequent deals with 
Cuban Dictator Fulgcncio Batista and 
with Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic. Trujillo outfitted his body- 
guards with silver-plated rifles. "Trujillo 
was a saint, a true saint,” says Cum- 
mings, laughing. "Batista? A saint of a 
man with the face of an angel. Dicta- 
tors — usually we prefer to call them Pres- 
idents — are very security-conscious. 
They’re lovely to do business with. 
They’ll buy all the new weapons they 
can get their hands on, and they pay in 
cash. They love to have parades down 
the main boulevard to show off their 
strength, and they always keep body- 
guards standing around with automatic 
weapons. But in the end they inevitably 
get it.” 

After Batista was ousted in 1 959, Cum- 
mings continued to sell Armalite rifles 
to Castro until the State Department at 
last refused a license. There is a story — 
Cummings says it has “more than a 
few grains of truth" — that he was dem- 
onstrating the Armalite to Trujillo when 
a band of Cuban raiders landed in the 
continued 
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Youy mother-in-law knows 
a sports car from a station wagon. 


Shouldn’t you know 
at least that much about 
the basic types of life insurance? 



Cars and life insurance are 
usually a man's affair. 

You know cars well enough 
to feel that the one you’re 
driving fits your needs. 
Maybe even your life 
style. 

How about life insurance? 
Are you all checked out 
on what’s what? 

We’d like to refresh you 
about the basic models. 
And not in twelve-cylinder 
terms. 

First off, there’s a model 
like a family station wagon. 
It’s called "whole life." 

It's an instant estate, and it 
covers you for life. It builds 
up cash value. 

When the day comes that 


you want to retire, you can 
trade your cash value in 
fora regular income or 
straight cash. 

The second kind of life 
insurance is called "term.” 
It covers you for a given 
period of years. Say five. 
After that, it stops. It has 
no trade-in value. 

It's protection for risks of 
a definite duration. For 
special purposes. . . like 
a rent-a-car. 

The third model of life 
insurance is more like a 
custom sedan. It's 
''endowment.'' 

You pick an age when you 
want the policy to mature, 
and pay into it like a 


long-term savings plan. 

The payments are higher 
than "whole life,” but so 
are the cash values it 
builds. And the instant 
estate is still there. 

These are the three basic 
models. Maybe you’d like 
to know more about the 
various features. So you can 
talk with your agent more 
knowledgeably. 

If so, we have a booklet 
that will help. It's called 
“Your Life Insurance 
and How It Works.” 

Write for it to: 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue, N.Y..N.Y. 10017 
Central source of information 
about life insurance 



AN ACTION ADVENTURE 


WILD RIVER RUN 



When you guide a raft full 
of greenhorns through the 
Colorado River Rapids, 
you’ve got to have equip- 
ment as rugged as the wild 
river run. 

That’s why professional 
guide Tony Sparks uses 
1 reliable AC Marine Spark 
Plugs in his outboards. Tony knows AC’s 
hot tip resists fouling. So when he needs 
power to battle the rapids, he gets it. 

You may never ride the Colorado River 
Rapids . . . but the same hot tip that’s built 
into AC Marine Spark Plugs is built into the 



AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs that go into your 
car. 

They fire hotter, burn cleaner. 

Next tune-up, insist on reliable AC Fire- 
Ring Spark Plugs. They’re original equip- 
ment on all GM Cars. 
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Dominican Republic and were shot up 
on the beaches by the 26 Swedish Vam- 
pire jets Trujillo had already bought from 
Intcrarms. Hungarian-born General Ko- 
vacs. of Trujillo's staff, entered the dic- 
tator's office with an Arnialite captured 
from the Cubans. "Did you sell these 
guns to Castro?" Trujillo asked. Cum- 
mings admitted he had. but explained 
hastily that "1 wouldn't tell him to use 
them against you." 

Not all of Cummings* deals are suc- 
cessful. In 1959 he bought 999 Lahti 20- 
mm. antitank guns from Finland. The 
exceptionally accurate weapons had been 
used by the Finns in 1939-40 to shoot 
at the firing slits of Russian pillboxes. 
Whimsical magazine ads for the antitank 
guns said "Why be undergunned. ’"Cum- 
mings sold some of the guns to a whal- 
ing cooperative in Alaska for whale pot- 
ting. An Arizona dentist bought one to 
defend himself against varmints. "An- 
other chap out West bought one for go- 
pher hunting.” says Cummings. "The 
little gopher would pop out of his hole, 
and from 500 yards away - whammo! 
You can't outrun a 20-mm. shell or catch 
it in your teeth." Unfortunately for In- 
terarms, one of the guns was used to 
shoot a hole in the door of a Brinks 
safe. "This created an aura of misun- 
derstanding, and I finally had to take 
the guns off the market,” Cummings 
says. "Most of these were donated to 
museums, but I'm still stuck with 400 
of them. They do make a princely gift 
for visiting generals. It's a gift that can't 
be refused, like a monkey belly clock or 
a photo of a rich relative. But I'm afraid 
these guns are mackerels in the moon- 
light; they shine but they stink. They 
have no conceivable military use." 

Cummings also bought 50.000 Ger- 
man hand grenades from Denmark w ith, 
he says, the idea of repackaging the high 
explosive in them into quarter-pound 
blocks for commercial sale in the U. S. 
But Alexandria city officials became 
alarmed at the thought of having so many 
high explosives around a residential area, 
and so the grenades were loaded into 
two railroad cars that Cummings kept 
moving around while he sought to con- 
vince the officials that he knew what he 
was doing. One of his educational tools 
was a box of red and yellow practice gre- 
nades. which he planned to lob on the 
docks for the edification of the officials. 
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These attractively priced MURRAY RIDING MOWERS, the 32" 8 h.p. electric start 
Model (approx. S559) and the 25" 5 h.p. Model (approx. S299), and a full line of 
MURRAY WALKING MOWERS are available at leading stores throughout the country. 
THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
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“I knew some grenades had firecrackers 
in them, and some were total duds, and 
naturally 1 figured the red ones would 
have the firecrackers.” Cummings says. 
"So I yanked the pin on a yellow one. 
and it began to spew and sputter. The 
officials started yelling and fell facedown 
in the muddy, gritty street. Then the gre- 
nade made a little pop! And there I was 
standing up. wondering what those Ger- 
mans had pulled on me. Several Alex- 
andria city officials were lying in the 
mud in their good suits. It was awfully 
funny, but I had to dump those 50.000 
grenades in the ocean, and that tem- 
pered the humor of it somewhat.” 

Cummings is fascinated by the bizarre. 
One rainy noon recently he was having 
lunch at a restaurant near the offices of 
EXCOA (Explosives Corporation of 
America) in the hamlet of Issaquah, a 
few miles from Seattle. Cummings had 
ordered a hearts-of-lettucc salad with 
roquefort and a chopped steak well 
done — two dishes he says he cannot get 


in satisfactory quality in Europe, where 
he lives. He mentioned that he also miss- 
es American hot dogs. Hearing this, an 
EXCOA executive spoke up: "Sam. you 
wouldn't like our hot dogs anymore. 
They're mostly chicken fat now-. They 
grind up the chicken claws and any- 
thing else that's handy and dump it all 
in there." 

“Chicken claws in the hot dogs!" 
Cummings asked, looking immensely 
pleased at the idea. “Marvelous! What 
else has happened?” 

“The canned hams are nothing but 
fat and water." 

Cummings shook his head in sym- 
pathy, but this did not interest him half 
so much as chicken claws in the hot 
dogs. Thinking about it, he was remind- 
ed of a restaurant in Macao where the 
spiciaUt# de hi maison is warm monkey 
brains fresh from the skull. He described 
how the live monkey is strapped to a 
pole under the table, with its head stick- 
ing through a hole in the center, and 


the waiter opens the skull with a cleav- 
er. From there the conversation pro- 
gressed to dining on squids, eels and 
beef hearts, and then to the old Co- 
manche banquet of hot horse brains and 
buffalo intestines. Michel Maes, the 
young president of EXCOA, who looks 
like a graduate chemistry student but 
instead is peddling a product that could 
change the appearance of this country, 
had been listening with a sort of sub- 
dued horror. He put down his fork and 
said, “One thing I could never bring my- 
self to cat is squab.” 

“Squab?” said Cummings. “You 
don't mean squab, man! Of course 
you would eat a squab!” 

“I would?” Macs said. 

“What you’re thinking of is moles,” 
said Cummings. “You’d be surprised 
how many people have a distaste to- 
ward eating moles. But a fat, tasty mole 
is a wonderful treat. Hard to dig out of 
the ground, these little fellows, but cer- 
tainly worth the effort.” 


The smokeless tobaccos. 

They aren’t lit, puffed or inhaled. They’re too good to smoke. 



For information on how to use smokeless tobaccos, please write: 

United States Tobacco Company, Dept. SI, 630 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Put a pinch between gum 
and cheek, and enjoy it. 
Without even chewing. 

The smokeless tobaccos are 
too good to smoke. 

You get all the satisfaction 
of prime aged tobaccos. 
They cost less, too. 

Sure beats smoking! 



Original 


Wmtergreen Raspberry 

Copenhagen' and Skoal* 
also available in Canada. 



Just sitting there, the new 
Camaro has a lot to say for itself. 

You get the impression that 
it’s a driver’s car from the 
ground up. 

Because it’s done away with 
simulated put-ons. And instead, 
the new Camaro comes on big 
with a low, broad-shouldered 
stance. Two buckets up front. 


two bucket-styled cushions in 
back. And a wraparound instru- 
ment panel that puts all the 
essentials right in front of you. 

Take it out on the road and 
impressions become realities. 

There’s a new front and 
rear suspension that’s turned 
the Hugger into the Super 
Hugger. There are six engines. 


Four transmissions. Standard 
disc brakes up front. And a steel 
guard beam inside each door. 

But don’t just take our word 
for it. Drop in at your Chevy 
dealer’s Sports Department and 
take a good long look. a 
Then, a good 
long drive. 

Putting you first, keeps us first. 




This is 


In this country, there are thousands 

and thousands of places 

built specially for kids to play in. 

Ironically enough, most of the time 
most of them are kept locked up. 
And the kids kept locked out. 


(Not enough money for sports 
and recreation supervisors 
is the usual excuse.) 

So the street becomes the balllicld. 
And the kids have to play 
with one eye on the ball 


and one eye on the cars. 

The situation makes so little sense, 
you’d think someone 
would do something about it. 
Which is just what we’re asking 
you to do. 



crazy. 


Not to give any money, 

not even your time, 

but just to make a telephone call 

or two to the school officials 

in your area. 

Ask them to give the streets 


back to the cars. 

The recreation areas back to the kids. 
And if things work out that way, 
you might even want to stop by and 
show the kids a thing or two yourself. 
You'll not only do them some good; 


you just might do yourself some. 
For more information, write: 
The President's Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
Washington, D.C. 20201 . 

Don't fence them out. 


The President’s Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. 


THE INCREDIBLE AFTER-SHAVE THAT 
CONQUERED THE WORLD. 
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You want to believe the history books? 

Or us. 

The books say Rome conquered the world with pitched 
battles and clashing swords. 

We say they did it with Bacchus. 

Bacchus, a remarkable after-shave that had the power 
to render men irresistible to women. 

Taking a tip from the legend of the Trojan horse, the 
Romans left huge bottles of Bacchus outside their enemies’ 
gates. At dawn the town’s defenders would drag the bottles 


inside their battlements and douse themselves with its con- 
tents. Within minutes, their womenfolk would pick up the 
scent. And soon, the city would be left undefended as the 
men found themselves with something better to do with their 
time than fight. At that moment, the Romans would march in 
and take over. And that, we insist, is how the Romans con- 
quered the world. 

If you don't believe us and if you doubt the authenticity of 
ancient frescoes reproduced above, splash a little Bacchus 
on yourself. Then go out and conquer your own empire. 



After-shave. 


THE CONQUEROR. 




Cummings rocked with laughter. The 
EXCOA executives also laughed, but in 
a rather baffled way. When lunch was 
finished they escorted Cummings back 
to their office to show him a film of 
their new- product. Until recently. EX- 
COA shared a two-story concrete block 
building in Issaquah with a real-estate 
agency and the office of the Pine Lake 
United Presbyterian Church. Perhaps 
understandably, the agency and church 
office moved out last month. Once the 
new product catches on, as it no doubt 
will. EXCOA can afford vaster quarters. 
The present location is handy because 
around the building are green fields, 
farmlands, mountains and forests, and 
EXCOA needs a lot of room. 

EXCOA is a subsidiary of the Rock- 
et Research Corporation in Redmond. 
Wash. For years Rocket Research Cor- 
poration scientists tried to develop a su- 
perior rocket fuel, but their rockets kept 
blowing up. It finally occurred to one 
of their heavy thinkers that what they 
had invented was not a superior rocket 
fuel but a new explosive. They called it 
Astrolile. a name thought up by their 
advertising man. It is a nearly odorless 
and colorless liquid that comes in a bot- 
tle about the size of a quart of beer and 
is more powerful than TNT. You can 
pour it over what you want to blow up. 
You will soon be able to buy a six-pack 
of Astrolile for less than S30 and astound 
your enemies. 

Astrolitc is being used in Vietnam on 
an experimental basis. Excitedly. Maes 
explained a few of its military functions. 
To blow up a railroad you simply pour 
Astrolitc along the track and set it off 
with a 20-mm. high-explosive round. As- 
trolitecan be pumped by hoses into Viet 
Cong tunnels. It has what is called, in 
the jargon of military technology, 
“ground soak capability." which means 
that when dumped on the ground it be- 
comes an undetectable minefield that w ill 
maintain its potency for about a week 
and may be detonated by a blasting cap. 
an electrical field or any conventional 
method. It can be added to napalm 
bombs to expand the scattering range 
of the flaming jelly. “Napalm is a dirty 
word to some people, but to us it’s just 
a product." said Maes. 

“What nonsense!" laughed Cum- 
mings. "I can picture it now. Astrolile 
in every home! Everybody in the Mid- 


dle East will have a dozen bottles of it. 
Crazed potentates w ill line up behind our 
order pads begging. ’Give us more of 
that wonderful stuff, effendi.’ It will be 
mixed into cocktails to serve diplomats 
at peace conferences. It will be made 
into chocolate Popsicles that are det- 
onated by the friction of the longue, 
Oh. the world will have a thousand uses 
for it." 

EXCOA is now negotiating with Inter- 
arms and Cummings over rights to sell 
Astrolitc everywhere except Australia 
and New Zealand and the continental 
U.S.. which is EXCOA’s own territory. 
Sam Cummings doesn’t behave like an 
ordinary salesman, but Maes doggedly 
continued with his pitch. He showed a 
color film of Astrolite explosions. In 
one sequence an armored personnel car- 
rier was smashed into shards of tin. 
Maes admitted they had used an ex- 
traordinary amount of explosive. 70 
pounds, for that sequence. “But we 
don’t often get a 40.000-pound vehicle 
to play with," he said. 

Then they were ready for the live dem- 
onstration. They drove through the fog 
and mist into the forest on top of Cou- 
gar Mountain. Up there were several sil- 
ver trailers parked in the mud. The trail- 
ers arc portable laboratories where As- 
trolite is manufactured. The process must 
be fairly simple, and EXCOA tries to 
keep it secret. 

As the autos pulled into a dripping 
clearing and slopped, out stepped three 
men wearing green fatigue clothes, com- 
bat boots, field jackets and green be- 
rets. “Aha! Three Green Berets! They 
lend this project an air of fake authen- 
ticity." said Cummings. He got out of 
the car and was introduced to them. 
“Why, they really are Green Berets," 
Cummings said, delighted. “I’ve been 
dealing in panache for so long I don’t 
recognize the real thing when I see it." 
Cummings used to dress his warehouse 
employees in assorted uniforms- Afrika 
Korps, British Royal Navy, etc., depend- 
ing on what weapon was being pushed 
at the time but he has quit, because, 
he says, “Uniforms are deplorable now. 
Don’t have the style they used to have." 

Except for the Green Berets, who were 
contemptuous of the mud and sloshed 
along in their shiny boots, the members 
of the party wrapped their feet in plas- 
tic bags and tromped off to a log bun- 
coniinurd 
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HELP 

WANTED 

General Manager for East- 
ern Division NBA basketball 
team. Exciting opportunity 
for that dynamic young man 
with sports background and 
managerial skills. Hand- 
some salary plus all fringe 
benefits. All replies strictly 
confidential. Write to: Irv 
Kosloff, c/o The Spectrum, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19148 or 
call (215) 463-1776. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. 


Ghettos. 


If our cities 
don’t get help, 
they may 
soon be 
nothing but. 

Together we can remake our 
cities. We will. We must. If you 
think there’s nothing you can 
do to help, think harder. 






A NEOLITE 
SOLE 


SHOE I 
BETTER 


Take your cue from the man 
who leads the good life. His shoe is 
a Thom McAn antique brown classic 
The NEOLITE sole makes tt more 
comfortable, helps it keep its shape 
and last longer. Because NEOLITE 
soles are firm, flexible and 
long-wearing. 

Some of the reasons why Thom McAn 
and other manufacturers make their 
good shoes better with NEOLITE soles. 

For the Thom McAn store nearest you. 
look in the Yellow Pages. 

IVEOLITE by 

GOOD-YEAR 


TIvotiCVVi^Atv. 
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kcr for the demonstration. One observer 
in civilian clothes, aroused by the jung- 
ly look of the place, lifted an imaginary 
M-16 to his shoulder and aimed at the 
wet ferns. "Looks just like this over 
there in Nam! Charlie jumps out of the 
bush! Bam-bam-bam-bam-bam!" The 
three Green Berets grinned. "And we 
flee in terror," said Cummings, "without 
wailing to learn that all they want to 
do is sell us their weapons." 

The point of this demonstration was 
to prove that a soldier will be able to 
dig himself a foxhole very quickly with 
one bottle of Astrolite. Cummings was 
requested to set off the first explosion. 
He pushed a button on a small red box 
the bunker shuddered and clods clattered 
down on the roof. "1 miss those good 
old detonators with the big handles," 
Cummings said. For an hour or so. As- 
trolite blasted holes in the soggy earth. 
Each hole had to be inspected, its rim 
poked with a toe. A smell like ammo- 
nia drifted up from the crater. One of 


the Green Berets had an inspiration. 
"This wou!d be terrific for interroga- 
tion," he said. "You get two VCs to- 
gether and give one of them a swig of 
Astrolite. Whet, the other sees what hap- 
pens, he’ll tell you everything he ever 
knew in his life." 

"I wonder if that would be an im- 
provement over throwing them out of 
helicopters," mused Cummings. 

On the way out of the clearing. Cum- 
mings stopped at the twisted frame of 
an auto that had been demolished by As- 
trolite. "One of the truly wonderful 
things about America is there are al- 
ways plenty of good-looking cars to blow 
to bits." he said. He posed with the 
wreckage, saying. "I'll write my own cap- 
tion: ‘The life of Sam Cummings is not 
without its hazards. Here, looking dazed, 
which is not difficult for him. he ex- 
amines the remains of his new car after 
friendly rivals have finished with it.' Call 

it ANOTHER ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE.” 

Later, after two private conferences 


with EXCOA executives Cummings had 
not made up his mind what to do about 
the offer to sell Astrolite. "I'm not real- 
ly sure our Government wants every 
peasant in the world to be trotting 
around with bottles of this." he said, 
grinning at the potential for chaos and 
carnage. Cummings swears that he al- 
ways cooperates with the State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Office, and 
that he is an agent of policy rather than 
a maker of it, although there are often 
frustrating delays while he strives to learn 
which clients arc currently good guys 
and which are bad. 

This docs not mean that he agrees 
with Government policy. "In 1965 the 
State Department asked what I thought 
about the Vietnam War. and I told them 
it was an enterprise for lunatics. I've 
dealt with the Vietnamese and other 
Asian countries for years, and I said we 
would lose tens of thousands of lives at 
tremendous financial price, and for what? 
They said I wasn't a good American 
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Vista will send 6000 
volunteers to one country 
this year. 


Nations all over the globe 
have serious problems. But here in 
America, we have some urgent 
problems of our own : 

30 million Americans live in 
poverty. 

Slums make up 20 r \ of the 
average American city. 

Last year alone, more than 
half a million youngsters dropped 
out of school and into big trouble. 

In 12 Appalachian states, one 
million workers can’t get jobs. 

500,000 migrant workers have 
an income of less than SI. 000 
a year, and less than a 4th-grade 
education. 

The way of life for most of 
America’s 400,000 reservation 


Indians usually means 
malnutrition, disease and an early 
end — at an average age of 42. 

The list goes on and on. 

That's why VISTA volunteers, 
men and women, young and old, 
spend every hour of every day 
for 52 weeks, attacking poverty 
in their own back yard. 

In alliance with the poor, 
VISTAs try to replace frustration 
with hope. They try to overcome 
apathy with community 
involvement, community 
organization and community 
action. 

VISTA isn’t a hand-out 
program. VISTA volunteers live 
and work among America’s poor, 


helping them to help themselves 
out of poverty. 

It’s a tough job, with rotten 
hours and low pay. 

But maybe it's the most 
exciting human adventure of our 
time. 

If you want to find out for 
yourself, write VISTA, Box K, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 20506. 


Make tfie scene. Better. 
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The cost of a college education is up 70% since 1959. 

What! 

You still don't 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute, 

1775 K Street. N W Washington, Q.C. 



for believing that way. But one reason 1 
keep my U.S. citizenship despite the cost 
in taxes is so I can tell anybody off as a 
real American boy,' he said. 

At one Senate hearing Cummings star- 
tled the otherwise well-insulated com- 
mittee by testifying that American mil- 
itary weapons are inferior and that, as 
an example, the M-l carbine used in 
World War II was "a dog.” A clerk 
leaped up from the table and yelled, 
“He’s right! He's right! 1 was at the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, and I shot a German 
six times with a carbine and he was still 
able to shoot me." In his Virginia office 
not long ago Cummings showed vis- 
itors the difference in quality between 
the M-l 6 rifle used by U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam and the Kalashnikov assault rifle 
used by the North Vietnamese. The lat- 
ter is a substantial weapon with a 
chrome-plated barrel that doesn't need 
cleaning and will not wear out. The M-l 6 
looks and feels like something purchased 
in a drugstore toy department but costs 
twice as much as the Russian model. 
“Our Government has had to put out a 
directive to prevent our troops from 
throwing away their rifles and using cap- 
tured weapons, but if l were a soldier over 
there I would do it anyway,' said Cum- 
mings. “This is in the tradition of the 
American military. Why did Custer go to 
the Little Big Horn with single-shot 
breech-loading rifles when the Indians 
had repeating Winchesters? Our enemies 
always have better weapons. NATO has 
at least eight different infantry rifles w ith 
ammunition that is not interchangeable. 
But the Russians have turned out 15 mil- 
lion of these Kalashnikovs for the War- 
saw Pact countries. What we should do is 
make our own version of the Kalashni- 
kov to accommodate ammunition one 
millimeter longer. Then we can use their 
cartridges but they can’t use ours. But 
this makes too much sense. Since 1936 
the best military handgun has been the 
Walthcr P-38, and the American Army 
just now is starting to test it." 

Cummings gazed affectionately at his 
personal Kalashnikov, manufactured in 
Finland and stamped No. I. "When the 
final truce is signed in Vietnam, the 
North Vietnamese will keep these beau- 
tiful guns for themselves," he said. “And 
they'll sell their captured American guns. 
Well, that's business." 

Cummings was winding up his first 

continued 
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Hiram Walker 
knew what made 
great whiskey. 

Hiram Walker started milking line whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the 

choicest grains and 8 lull years to make bourbon like Walkers DeLuxe. 

This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. 

With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice. 




Walkers DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 


© 1969 HIRAM WALKER &. SONS INC., PEORIA. ILL. . STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 



The Real Bermuda Irophy. 

The fabled silver piece awarded to the winner in the Newport-Bermuda 
sailing race is a great cup. But it’s empty. Losers have often consoled 
themselves with flasks of Bermuda Royall Lyme. Full. No mere proud 
display, Royall Lyme refreshes face, body and spirit. Now available, 
duty paid, in the shops you’d expect. Next race: 1970. Don’t wait for it. 


PORTABLE 

PROPANE 

REFRIGERATOR 



Holds 40 lbs of food or 40 beverage cans 
Runs 40 hours on 14 oz. propane 
cylinder. Also operates on 12V. 
car or boat battery, or 110-V. 
house or dockside current. 24" x 
16%" x 17" high. Cooling unit 
guaranteed 5 years. 

Another great propane product 
from Paulin. See your dealer or 
write for free catalog: Dept. SI. 

*P>Alll IlFf INFRA-RED 
^HAULINJ PRODUCTS CO. 

16100 S. Waterloo Rd., Cleveland. Ohio 44110 
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trip to the United States in three years 
and was eager to get back to his family. 
When in this country he stays in a spare 
room in his mother's apartment in Wash- 
ington. He owns a flat in London, a 
lodge above Lake Geneva in the Swiss 
Alps and a 14-room apartment in Mon- 
te Carlo with a view of the harbor and 
the palace swimming pool. He moved 
to Monaco for business, climatic and 
tax advantages, the last of which have 
largely disappeared. He is married to 
his second wife, and they have 8-year- 
old twin daughters. More frequent vis- 
its to the U.S. will be required now that 
Cummings is in the process of changing 
his commercial posture in this market. 
Through a factory lie owns in England, 
he manufactures a line of fine, expen- 
sive sporting weapons and he represents 
Walthcr and Mauser in the United 
States. 

"My gigantic competitors think they 
have shrunk my tiger's roar into a tom- 
cat's howl." he said, laughing again. 
"But there is a small cloud on their ho- 
rizon." He lifted a gleaming new Mau- 
ser Mark XX holt-action rifle manufac- 
tured in Yugoslavia by the huge arma- 
ments fit ni of Zastava. Which also makes 
a Yugoslavian version of the Kalash- 
nikov. Cummings is beginning io im- 
port these Mausers into the U.S. in quan- 
tity. "Give me two years, just two more 
years with these, and the big boys will 
know I'm back in business." 

He is still very much in the military- 
weapons business however. This year 
Cummings intends to buy 2.000 M-47 
tanks that arc to become NATO sur- 
plus and he will slock up on obsoles- 
cent Nike- Ajax missiles for licensed sale 
to Interarms customers around the 
world. 

"Once I had a wonderful idea." he 
said wistfully. "I was going to buy a 
huge ocean liner and load it up with all 
kinds of guns, bombs, tanks, ammuni- 
tion. airplanes, explosives, everything the 
leader of a country dreams of. I was 
going to cruise my liner up and down 
the coasts of Central and South Amer- 
ica. and maybe Africa, doing business. 
A floating arsenal that stops by on reg- 
ular calls, like your neighborhood ice- 
cream wagon. I was really excited about 
this idea until it occurred to me what 
was wrong with it. Somebody had al- 
ready invented the torpedo." end 
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Introducing the 
other Swedish pastime. 

The bourbon smoke. 



Good Kentucky bourbon is about 
as American as you can get. Yet it 
took the Swedes to discover that 
bourbon can actually soften the 
taste of pipe tobacco. Soften, yes, 
but not mask. Add flavor but not 
disguise it. 

They put bourbon into Borkum 
Riff. The result: a unique, definitely 
rich smoke that won't bite. 

You'll like it. Borkum Riff 
the bourbon smoke. From Sweden 
where blondes were invented. 


Distributed by United States Tobacco Company 



Take ten. 

Get in your Beechcraft and let freedom ring. 


No more nowhere weekends. Be somewhere for a 
change. Be in the bleachers when the pros clash. Sail 
off and dig clams. Ski down a mountain. Comb a beach. 

The miles are short from where you sit in your 
Beechcraft Bonanza. You look down on the highway 
now — instead of up that hypnotic line in the middle. 
No time lost. No crowds. No tension. Just fast and free. 

Your Bonanza is every inch a thoroughbred. It's 
more than big enough! Carries 4 to 5 passengers ora 
family of 6! It’s more than fast enough! Streaks up to 
210 mph at top speed. And its name is more than 
enough. Beechcraft! Acclaimed most superior in 
design, engineering and construction. Ask any pilot. 

Take a look at the 6 beautiful Bonanza models at 


your Beechcraft Dealer. Then sec how great it is to 
fly one. 

Map out your leisure where it will do you the most 
good. Then go to it and be there from now on! 

For more information write today. 



*3eech Gircraft Corporation 
9759 E Central. Wichita. Kansas 67201 
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A Bucking Bronc That Was Not Known To Quit 


Big, black and powerful, the horse they called Steamboat because of his whistling wheeze never forgot 
the quirting he got as a colt and never let anyone stay long in his saddle by NORMAN WILTSEY 


S ooner or laier, over six-shooter cof- 
fee or a six-pack of beer after the 
night's show is done on the rodeo trail, 
the argument will start again: which was 
the greatest bucking horse of all time? 
And except for a few stubborn hold- 
outs who may still insist that a bronc 
named Midnight deserves the title, the 
consensus of any informal meeting of 
oldtimers will award it to Steamboat. 

Steamboat was foaled in 1894 on the 
Foss Ranch in Wyoming and from the 
start made it perfectly clear that he was 
not destined to become a cow pony. 
Owner Frank Foss’ 6-ycar-old son could 
lead the rawboned black colt around 
on a string, but no two husky ranch 
hands could ever hold him long enough 
to cinch a saddle on his back. Finally, 
in 1898. Foss decided that Steamboat 
could never be broken to the saddle, 
and after the horse had busted up a cou- 
ple of good men he sold him to the 
Swan Land & Cattle Company, a big 
outfit running the Two Ba| brand. 

Promptly Steamboat hooked up in a 
spectacular gc-round with the top Two 
Bar bronc buster. The cowboy rode 
him —momentarily — but became so en- 
raged at the big black's furious bucking 
that he belted the horse brutally across 
the nose with the loaded butt of his 
quirt. That blow unwittingly created a 
legend of the West. Always thereafter, 
due to some undiagnosed and undented 
obstruction of his breathing apparatus 
caused by the injury, the maltreated 
horse w histled like a riverboat whenever 
he went into action. In time he became 
known from the Rio Grande to the Ca- 
nadian Rockies as "Steamboat- — the 
whistlin' hoss.” 


To Sam Moore, the Two Bar fore- 
man, any bronc that wouldn't make a 
good cutting horse was just so much 
dog meat cluttering up the corral. Sam 
was glad, therefore, when soon after the 
quirting incident his boss sold Steamboat 
to John Coble of Boslcr. Wyo. Coble, a 
keen horseman, recognized Stcaml oat 
for what he was and entered him in one 
of the early Cheyenne Frontier Days 
rodeos. The big bronc easily won first- 
prize money of S50 and was off on his 
fabulous career. 

Modern rodeo rules make it difficult 
to compare bronc riding of today with 
that of 1900. At that lime therewasno 10- 
second rule and the rider stayed up until 
he tamed nis bronc or the bronc tamed 
him. Virtually everyone who dared ride 
Steamboat was thrown or gave up, since 
the fiery black was never known to quit 
in all his 15 years of competition. Even 
gelding failed to slow him down in the 
arena 

There was a portion of ham in Steam- 
boat and a lot of sportsmanship. He 
used to save all his energy until the b'ind- 
fold was jerked off his face — there were 
no chutes then — and he never attempted 
to attack a thrown rider. Steamboat’s 
style was unique. Rodeo buff Jack Bow- 
ers. now 80. describes it thus: 

"I've seen 'em all for 65 years and I 
never saw a buckin' hoss to top Steam- 
boat. First off. he was big and powerful — 
1. 100 pounds— and tireless. Fact is. he 
was the closest thing to perpetual mo- 
tion that ever wore hair. He'd start to 
squat when they threw the saddle on 
him and by the time the bronc buster 
was set in the stirrups Steamboat's bel- 
ly 'd be almost touchin' the arena dust. 


Then, the second they'd jerk that blind- 
fold he'd explode! He'd bust out to the 
middle of the arena as if he wanted the 
stage all to himself and he'd put on the 
damnedest exhibition of sunfishing and 
windmilling I ever seen. His best trick 
was to swap ends between jumps and 
come down ker-slam on four ramrod 
legs. His head and forelegs would be 
twisted one way and his rump and hind 
legs another. When he was goin' all out, 
he seemed to be on a great big invisible 
pogo stick. Few men could stand that 
kind of battering without bleeding from 
the nose, and most became nauseated 
as well. Sometimes, no matter how tight 
a rider laced his buckin' corset, he'd 
wind up with broken ribs. Bronc riders 
are harder'n scrap iron, but of Steam- 
boat pul some of the toughest into the 
hospital for repairs." 

From 1900 to 1908, at the height of 
Steamboat's career, only two men man- 
aged to stay aboard the big black for 
more than a few seconds apiece. One of 
them, Frank Stone, stayed up for 10 sec- 
onds in 1904 by puffing leather before 
heing thrown hard. Frank later admitted 
that he had blacked out after the first 
few jumps and didn't remember a thing 
until he woke up on a blanket behind 
the stands. Curiously, his larynx was so 
affected by the ordeal that he couldn’t 
speak above a whisper for a month. 

None of Steamboat's many challeng- 
ers fully rode him out until the Chey- 
enne show of 1908, although crack bust- 
er Guy Holt came close. In the 1908 
Cheyenne event a muddy arena enabled 
Dick Stanley to ride the champion to a 
standstill. In those soggy circumstances 
Stanley did what no rider had ever done 
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Bucking Bronc roniinufd 


before he spurred Steamboat and rode 
him out until he stopped bucking. Char- 
ley Irwin, then owner of the fiery black, 
offered Stanley S200 if he could ride 
him on dry ground while “whippin" and 
scratchin' him” and Stanley was back 
again in 1909 to defend his disputed 
title. "I'm here to ride the famous horse 
again and satisfy everybody tha' I'm the 
champion on any kind of footing.” he 
stated. 

But again, circumstances thwarted 
him. It was the custom of the limes that 
the names of all horses be placed in a 
hat and that the riders draw for their 
mounts. Stanley failed to draw Steam- 
boat. as any oddsmaker might have pre- 
dicted. but the fact drew immediate fire 
from the press. A Denver newspaper 
charged foul play in a blunt headline: 
CHEAPTRICKERY MAKES FIZZLE 
OF CHEYENNE MEET. "Dick Stan- 
ley." it went on. was “jobbed out of rid- 
ing for championship honors. Crowds 
yelled for Stanley and Steamboat.” 


The Wyoming Humane Society un- 
wittingly added fuel to the bla/c of crit- 
icism by ruling out the use of spurs in 
the 1909 meet and all subsequent meets. 
The ruling was rescinded two years lat- 
er. but by 1910 Steamboat was over the 
hill, with or without spurring. After an 
especially poor exhibition that year the 
local Cheyenne press lamented: "Good- 
bye to Old Steamboat . . . like the pitch- 
er that went too often to the welt. Old 
Steamboat has been broken. Yesterday 
afternoon witnessed the passing of a des- 
perate outlaw considered by many to 
have been the greatest bucking horse 
that ever pitied his courage and cun- 
ning against the valor of a champion 
... he was 9 years a champion buck- 
ing horse." 

In 1914. when the great gelding was 
20 years old. he got fouled up in some 
loose barbed W'ire in a pasture at Ear- 
go. N. Dak. Returned to Cheyenne he 
contracted blood poisoning and had to 
be destroyed. Nobody could be induced 


or hired to fire the lethal shot, so the per- 
sistent legend goes, until a convicted 
murderer named Tom Horn was brought 
forth from the Laramie County Jail to 
do the odious job. He was awaiting ex- 
ecution for killing a 14-year-old boy. It 
would be a good legend except for the 
fact that Tom Horn was hanged in 1903. 

The circumstances surrounding 
Steamboat's death and burial remain un- 
clear to this day. One story has it that 
his then owner, showman C. B. Irwin, 
after shedding copious tears, had the 
dead champion buried just inside the en- 
trance to Frontier Park in Cheyenne. 
Jack Bowers, the old rodeo buff scoffs 
at this romantic talc. "Nonsense.” he 
says. "Steamboat was shot by Arnold 
Rick. Then Arnold. Lee Gray. Chat Icy 
Irwin's bullwhackcr and a feller named 
Scotty Jack hauled of Steamboat's re- 
mains out to the city dump outside Chey- 
enne. Hell of a way for a champion 
buckin' hoss to end up, ain't it?” 

Ain't it? end 



GREENBRIER 


Dip into 
something 
cooler. 

Greenbrier 

menthol. 


When your tobacco smokes hot. switch to something cool. 
Try Greenbrier for a refreshing change. The zestful 
menthol flavor perks up taste buds. The air- 
tight sealed pouch keeps the tobacco 
fresh as the day it was packed. 

Get a free full-size pouch and 
see for yourself. Just 
send the coupon and 
an empty pouch of 
what you usually 
smoke. Whether you 
mix Greenbrier or 
smoke it straight, 
you'll agree your pipe 
never had it so cool, 
so mild. 


Mail to: Cool Smoking, Box S-5, 

Wheeling. W Va 26003. 

Gentlemen: I'd tike to smoke cooler for a 
change Here' s an empty pouch for a full-size 
pouch of Greenbrier. 

Name 


City 

State Zip 

Offer good m U S A only, and expires December 
31, 1970. Sorry, only one to a customer. 
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"BIG TRACTOR" IDEAS MAKE 
BOLENS HUSKYS A BETTER BREED. 


Now you can enjoY "Big 
Tractor" features on a lawn 
and garden tractor. 

''Big Tractor" ideas cut any lawn and garden job 
down to size. Ideas like plug-in attachments and a 
differential that adjusts to match pulling power to 
ground conditions. Ideas like an infinitely variable 
automatic transmission you operate with your foot. 
And Bolens engineers each Husky with all the 
know-how of 50 years' experience in producing 
compact tractors. It's your assurance of lasting 
quality. See all eight Huskys at your helpful Bolens 
dealer... 7 to 14 hp...best of breed! 



The Bolens Husky Team 
...Compact tractors • rid- 
inq and walking power 
mowers • tillers • snow 
blowers • snowmobiles 



Your hands never 
leave the steering 
wheel. Because one 
foot pedal controls tor- 
ward, reverse, and dy- 
namic braking . . . auto- 
matically. We call it a 
hydrostatic transmis- 
sion. You'll call it 
great. 
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Is your advertising drowning in greasepaint? 




Making television commercials is fun. You 
get to watch people running through mead- 
ows. and go hear swinging rock groups do 
your soundtrack, and throwaround phrases 
iikc “four-frame cuts” and “rotoscopc” and 
“reverse iris wipe." and if you're really 
lucky, you even get to go on location in 
the sun! 

Making print ads can sometimes be dull. 
You have to sit. and stare at a typewriter 
because the words don't sound right. You 
move the Ipgo around until the client likes 
where it is. and then make it bigger. And 
you have to argue more because people 


who don't know from reverse iris wipes 
always have opinions about words and 
pictures. 

Dick Coffey. Promotion Director of 
TIME, recently fired off a memo to his 
agency which asked: “How come when we 
review a TV commercial there are always 
15 people in the screening room, and when 
were trying to close an ad its just me and 
the poor damn print production guy?" 

But the Dick Coffeys can't be excused, 
either. Square old clients, with cuffs on their 
pants and laces in their shoes, get that 
greasepaint in their veins, too. They go to 
the locations. They bask in the sun. They 
dig the scene. 

All this leads us to just one question. 
Granted that TV is a potent advertising 
medium. But might not the lure of show biz 


be clouding solid, basic advertising judg- 
ment? 

Print advertisingisn't necessarily fun. But 
print advertising works. Ask General Elec- 
tric. Ask Sears. Ask Esso. Ask Clairol. 

Then ask your agency to do a print cam- 
paign. No. Don't ask it. Order it. And give 
them hell if it isn't good. 

And when it sgood. run it. Instigated and 
paid for by TIME • LIFE • FORTUNE • 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to stimulate busi- 
ness. 

Created and signed by Young & Rubicam. 
Inc., because we're afraid it's true. 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


basketball NBA: lii three championship games 
mi Iwo cMiti, the Los Angeles Lakers anil New 
York Knickerbockers continued to play clifT-hang- 
ers to capacity crouds. The week started in Mad- 
I'Un Square Garden, where the Lakers won a 105— 
103 squeaker to even the series, then everybody 
limped west where things really got tense, in the 
first f orum game, the score was 102-100 for New 
Y ork when Laker Jerry West hit the shot of the sea- 
son: a 63-loot one-hander, with one second to go. 
It pul them all hack on overtime, and in the five min- 
utes that followed, the Knicks finally won it III- 
108. The next game produced another overtime 
thriller, with West scoring 37 points and 18 assists 
despite a badly jammed left thumb, and the Lak- 
ers won 121 115. Lsen again. Next, cast again (/urge 
JO), 

ABA: Indiana and Kentucky split the first two 
games of the I astern finals, with Darrel Carrier 
leading the way in the Colonels' 114-110 overtime 
victory and Roger Brown's 33 points putting the 
Pacers on top in the second game 1 2 1 — 1 10. In the 
West. Los Angeles and Denver also split the first 
two: a 123 113 win lor the Rockets, then a 114- 
105 victory for the Stars. Earlier the Rockets had 
needed seven games ansi a few punches to beat the 
Caps and Mur Rick Barry in the semifinals -tak- 
ing the last game 14.3—110 despite Barry’s playoff 
record 52 points. The record crowd of 9.803 saw 
some boxing as well as basketball: Barry and Spen- 
cer Maywood fought out the last two minutes, with 
the Utter being thrown out of the game. 

boating Roaring cautiously through the rough 
seas oil Florida. Bill Wishnick piloted his BOSS 
O'NOVA at an average 51 mph to win the 200- 
mile Sam Grillilh Memorial powerboat race, in a 
total lime of four hours. 34 minutes. 


boxing ARMANDO MUNIZ of the Army Suc- 
cessfully defended his 147-pound title at the senior 
National AAU boxing championships in Trenlon. 
N. J. when Fred Washington was unable lo come 
out fo< the thud round, Navy man QUII NCI L AN 
DANIEL won the 139-pound division over Rudy 
Donato. 


golf Down from Ontario. Canadian GARY 
COWAN became the first "foreign" player lo win 
the 713-year-old North and South Amateur Golf 
Tournament— taking his last four matches m 17 
under par (78 holes). He beat ex- Walker Cupper 
Dale Morey 5 and 4, playing the last 32 holes six 
under par at the. Pinehurvt (N.C.) Country Club. 
There they were: JACK NICKLAUS and AR- 
NOLD PAl Ml K. locked in a sudden-death play, 
oil in the >100.000 Byron Nelson Golf Classic in 
Dallas while the golf world held its breath. The 
two giants had finished the final day's 36 holes 
tied at 274. with Nickl.ius bogey ing the 72nd hole 
for a final-round 71, Palmer firing a 69. But the 
agony ended quickly as Nicklaus birdied the first 
hole of the playolf and Palmer rimmed the cup 
with a 12-foot pull lo lose the S20.000 first pri/c. 


HOCKEY 3 lie Boston Bruins skated to a one-game 
lead in the Stanley C'up playoffs, defeating West- 
ern Division champion St. Louis 6-1. The Blues 
had reached the finals by healing Ihc Pittsburgh 
Penguins four games to two, winning the last two 
games after Pittsburgh had tied the series. Frank 
Si, Marseille scored a hat trick in their 5 0 fifth 
win. and Larry Keenan shoved in a loose puck for 
ihc winning goal in the 4-3 decisive sixth game. 


House RACING RoKr! I. I.hm.inn, 111 SI 
l OMMANDI R (S32.60) rallied under Mike Man- 
gancllo to take the 96th Kentucky Derby by five 
lengths over favored My Dad George. High Leh- 
clon was a last-closing third, half a length farther 
back (page --)• 

After leading all the wav. Locust Hill Farm's TY- 
RANT ($15) held oil' Best Turn by a length lo win 
the 555.400 Carter Handicap at Aqueduct, with 
Bobby Uvsery booting him home in 1:21 - t for the 
seven furlongs. 

Thomas McKoy Jr.'s KING OF SPADES, under 
Doug Small Jr.', easily took the 45th running of 
the Virginia Gold Cup, finishing the four miles 
and 22 fences 15 lengths ahead of Our Ivory Tow- 
er in a time of 8:47. 


Champion Jockey Lester Piggott won the first two 
Classics at Newmarket when he brought Charles 
Fngclhard's unbeaten NIJINSKY (4-7) home to a 
2t/i-lcngth victory in the SI02.072 2.0*)0 Guineas — 
thendrose Lady Ashcombe's HUMBLE DUTY (3- 


1) to a decisive seven-length victory in the $75,815 
1,000 Guineas the next day. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


MOTOR sports T lie d'ivmg team of Sw it/crland’s 
JO SIFFERT and England's BRIAN REDMAN 
look the lead in Ihc seventh lap and pulled away 
to win Sicily's 54th Targa F lcirio. scoring the fourth 
victory for Porsche in five races of the world man- 
ufacturers' championship series. Pedro Rodriguez 
of Mexico and Leo Kinnuncn of Finland, who 
won for Porsche in Ihc other three races, led brief- 
ly but finished second. 

ROWING— PENN beat previously undefeated Har- 
vard by more than a length for its second straight 
Adams Cup v ictory, covering the 2,000-mclcr course 
on the Charles River in six minutes, 16.6 seconds 
(page 74). 

PRINCETON'S varsity won its third consecutive 
Carnegie Cup. pushed by a favoring tailwind to a 
record time of five minutes. 54.2 seconds for the 
2,lK)0-mcter Lake Carnegie course. The Yale men 
were only one length behind in second, with Cor- 
nell just inches away in third. 

SOCCER CHELSEA defeated Leeds United 2 I in 
overtime lo capture the Football Association Cup 
in Manchester, England (page 7,1). 

tennis England's MARK COX took just 74 min- 
utes to capture the $4,800 first prize in the British 
hard-court open tennis tournament at Bourne- 
mouth. beating Bob Flewitt of South Africa 6-1.6- 

2. 6-3. Mrs. V1ARGARI f COURT of Australia 
retained the women's title, defeating Virginia Wade 
of England 6-2. 6-3. 

CLARK GRAEBNER won the 36ih Riser Oaks 
Ins national in Houston, beating Clill' Richey 2 Mi- 

3, 5-7. 6-3, 6-2 lo earn the 56.000 first prize. 

track * field— For the second year in a row 
BVRON DYCE ol New York and Jamaica was 
soled the outstanding athlete of the Quantico Re- 
lays. Running for the United Athletic Association 
ol Brooklyn, he turned in a 1:48 half in the sprint 
medley to anchor the meet-record 3:20.3 win and 
Ihc same day ran a 1:49.3 half in winning the two- 
milc relay. Earlier Dyce had run a 4:01.1 anchor 
mile in the distance med ley and a 48,8 quarter in 
the nulc relay. In the mile walk DAVE ROMAN- 
SKY of the Dcluwarc Track Club surpassed his 
American record by almost 16 seconds with a lime 
of 6:10.4— and was officially clocked in an Amer- 
ican record time of 5:39.8 al Ihc 1.500 inclcr mark. 
TOM GAGE of the New York Alhlelic Uluh oblit- 
erated the hammer-throw record with a 215-foot 
heave, with four of his live throws bettering Hal 
Connolly's old mark of 202 set in 1956. 

mileposts— SWAPPED: The Pittsburgh Stcelcrs 
got HENRY DAVIS. I.B.jnd JOHN FUQUA. RB. 
for DICK SHINER, who ioins the New York Gi- 
ants. giving them enough quarterbacks to play a new 
one each period. In other oil-season moves. Running 
Back DICK BASS, leading rusher ill Los Angeles 
Ram history — 5.417 yards in lOscasons —retired (he 
hopes to become a disc jockey ); F ight End JACQUE 
MacKinnon leaves San Diego after nine sears 
for a Packer draft choice; 12-vcar Guard DaR- 
Rl 1.1. DESS and Quarterback MILT PLUM were 
dropped by the' Giants and JIM RICHARDS, safe- 
ty for the Jets, heads for two years' Army duty. 
HONORED: As the ABA* Most Valuable Plav- 
er. Denver rookie SPENCER HAYWOOD, the 
league's leading scorer (29.99) and rcboumlcr. 
Washington's Rick Barry placed second. 

HIRI D: As Harvard's first full-time assistant has- 
kelball coach. K. C . JONES, onetime Boston Celt- 
ic defensive specialist who had a 36-33 with Hran- 
dcis in his first coaching job- 

NAMF.D: To the 1970 United Stale* Davis Cup 
squad by new Captain Edward Turvillc, last 
seat's heroes ART I H.' R ASIIL and ST AN SMITH, 

plus CLIFF RICHES . CLARK GRAEBNER, 
CHARLES PASARLLL. BOB LUTZ and 19-year- 
old ERIK van DILLEN. 

RESIGNED: After another frustrating season of 
Irving to beat the French. U.S. Women's Ski Coach 
Dl NNIS AGEE, who joins Men's Coach Don 
Henderson in retirement — thus leaving all coaching 
spots open for the U.S. Alpine teams next ycai. 

SLEEPING IN: Veteran Jockey MIKE SORREN- 
TINO, after 24 years of early-morning workouts, 
lie won 930 races including the 1963 Alabama 
Stakes with Totia at Saratoga and earned 53,253.784 
over his career. Now he will rise late and work be- 
hind the mutucl windows in Florida. 


CREDITS 

22, 23 —lop. Neil teller, Jerr^ Coot*. benom, Bieh 
Cloitson 24 — Neil teller. 26 -leo, Cooxe. 28 - 
Herb Schorfrron; 29 AP: 30-32 Ssncdv A longi 
35 — Wolior loos* J f . 38, 39 -Monuel Alde j. Pel® 
Biro 50— Stephen Green. Arm,'- : : ■ 62 AP 64 
He'b Schorlrrer 72, 73 j ; or- I - 74,77 Inc 
Schwni ikardli 80, 81 -Bob Peterson. 103 -Stephen 
It. McCorihy, WiHtom Von Sou". 



DANNY LADD SCOrvd 
a record 14 goals 
against the High View 
Polo Club and led his 
Cornell team to a 21-5 
season, topped by an 
18-7 victory over na- 
tional champion Yale. 
A member of Potomac 
Polo Club, his team 
won the Woodlawn 
Governor’s Cup. 


ROY JACKSON, sopll- 
omorc at Opelika 
(Ala.) High, siruck out 
2 1 bailers in a seven-in- 
ning game, giving up 
jusl iwo singles between 
strikeouts- and then, 
at bat. slammed a ihrec- 
run homer for the 6-0 
win. Roy also plays out- 
field and is an end on 
the football team. 




CAROLINE WALKER. 

16, from Portland. 
Ore., set a women's rec- 
ord in her first mara- 
thon, with a time of 
three hours, two min- 
utes and 53 seconds for 
the 26-mile. 385-vard 
course. She gasped. "I 
was just trying to fin- 
ish. I've never run this 
far before." 



mike schrage. a se- 
nior al Ohio's Denison 
University, ended his 
college career by win- 
ning his third Ohio 
Conference Wrestling 
Championship. In 37 
matches in three years, 
he won 35 and lied two. 
winning all matches at 
137 pounds, lying once 
at 130 and 142. 



JOHN KETCHAM, 

twice an All-America, 
captained the Wesleyan 
University swimming 
team to a record of 27 
wins and three losses in 
dual meets for three 
years of competition— 
and won eight individ- 
ual championships in 
backstroke and individ- 
ual medley. 



jiM haney, a 15 year- 
old sophomore al Rad- 
ford (Oahu) High, be- 
came the youngest play- 
er ever to win the in- 
dividual title at the Ha- 
waii Stale High School 
Golf Championship, 
capturing the event this 
year with scores of 74 
and 73 for his Iwo 18- 
holc rounds. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


FAN BELTS 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment Walter Bing- 
ham on his article Take Me Out of the Ball 
Game (April 27)on the rowdies at ball parks. 
What he said is all so true. Just recently I 
was at a Red Sox game. Orange peels were 
thrown on the field in addition to ripped- 
up papers. Some kids were sort of sitting 
around looking for trouble. They were dis- 
tracting everybody else by throwing things 
at them. Matter of fact, at one point dur- 
ing the game the umpire had to call time 
due to orange peels on the field. It took a 
hit away from one player. We've always 
had rowdies at these games, and we prob- 
ably always will, too, but unless some ex- 
tremely strict action is taken, it seems like- 
ly to get worse before it gets better. 

Kevin Brown 

Minot, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Walter Bingham says, "Some effort is be- 
ing made." But his article (accidentally or 
intentionally) doesn't mention what it is. 
The television corporations have been asked 
(by the commissioner) not to show the ac- 
tions of the rowdies, such as throw ing “pool 
balls" and writing obscene remarks on ban- 
ners and Hags. But what is being done to pro- 
tect the players? The front office at Yankee 
Stadium has denied the request for a roof 
over the bullpen because the fans like to 
watch the pitcher warming up. But also the 
fans like to throw things at the pitchers. 

This problem of rowdyism is not one 
which can be stopped only by the admin- 
istrations. We as fans can help by control- 
ling our emotions (and also our adrenal 
glands). I am a member of the NYSBUA 
(New York State Baseball Umpires Asso- 
ciation), and I of all people know what it is 
like to receive both physical and verbal 
abuse. From the standpoint of the baseball 
official this abuse is not pleasant. 

Anthony J. Ligouri 

Endicott, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I take strong objection to one point Wal- 
ter Bingham made in his article. While dis- 
cussing (and quite rightly) the problems of 
people throwing cans, cups and bottles on 
fields he implies that the spontaneous cel- 
ebration after the world champion Mels' 
"Impossible Dream" of 1969 was vandalism. 
I think that the author's point is way out 
of line. 

First of all, how can the Mets' front office 
be upset by the loss of a home plate, bases, 
grass and wooden outfield walls when their 
fans spent millions of dollars for years to 
watch the Mets lose? Secondly, how can 


Bowie Kuhn be upset by the "vandalism"? 
Baseball was known as the dying sport un- 
til the Mets' victory. It is quite a different 
story today. And what better way to depict 
the miracle than to show the Mets" long-suf- 
fering fans finally celebrating by tearing up 
the field where all the losses had taken place? 

Don Nver 


New York Cily 


Sirs: 

I suggest tliat Walter Bingham read Wil- 
liam Leggett's A Tumultuous Spring but a 
Fine Season Ahead (April 13). "Koosman 
took the elevator down and walked out onto 
the field to get some of the hallowed sod to 
take back to his friends." Either Mr. Bing- 
ham believes that the people in Minnesota 
arc more deserving of the sod than the most 
loyal fans in baseball or that Jerry Koos- 
man is a vandal! 

Ted Patterson 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 

ORR ELSE 

Sirs: 

Bobby Orr (Mr. O and the Sack of New 
York, April 27) is certainly the most phe- 
nomenal hockey player of the new decade, 
but I think your readers arc sophisticated 
enough to want to know the entire picture. 
In the crucial fifth game of the playoffs the 
Rangers scored their two goals with Orr on 
the ice. On the first Rod Gilbert stole the 
puck from Orr behind the Boston net, and 
on the second there was a hole in the Bos- 
ton defense because Orr had offensed him- 
self out of the play. Boston rallied on two 
goals by Esposito to win the game and thus 
the scries. The Bruins and Orr gave up some 
defense because of his style of play even 
though it was worth it for the vastly in- 
creased scoring power he gives them. 

Magazine stories so often share a com- 
mon fault: to make his point a writer mar- 
shals all the facts that support it and omits 
all those that point another way. 

Steve Addiss 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I read your article with more than pass- 
ing interest for a couple of reasons, the 
first being that the Bruins last won the Stan- 
ley Cup in 1941 and the indignities that Bos- 
ton teams have suffered over the last 29 
years are too overwhelming to recall, and 
the second being that there is a grow ing sus- 
picion among hockey fans in general and 
Bruin fans in particular that we are wit- 
nessing one of the greatest talents that any 
of us arc likely to sec. When Gordie isn’t 
within earshot most hockey men will agree 
that Orr is the greatest hockey player who 


ever lived. The feeling here is that a pass- 
ably good argument can be made to justify 
the belief that Bobby is the greatest athlete 
who ever played any sport at any time. There 
is, of course, no answer to the question of 
who the athlete of alllime is. but how many 
of us can remember anyone who has so thor- 
oughly devastated a league of the caliber of 
the NHL at the age of 22‘.’ Ordinarily when 
people argue about who was the greatest 
baseball player or greatest President or 
greatest anything, the nominees have been 
so long dead that it is virtually impossible 
to separate the fact from the distortion. But 
the best part about Bobby Orr is that, like 
going to the carnival, you can sec him "live 
and in person." It's fun to go to a Bruin 
game with a dilettante and say, "Watch 
Orr, he's the greatest ever," and then watch 
smugly as he plays his "routinely magnif- 
icent" game. 

If you think for a minute that I am over- 
stating the case, go ask Billy Rcay and "The 
Cat.” 

Greg Thomajan 

Boston 

HARD BUY 

Sirs: 

Any hockey fan who has ever lived in 
one of the NHL's “old" (/.<*., Eastern Di- 
vision) cities knows how hard hockey tick- 
ets are to come by. The main reason for 
this is that the vast majority of scats arc 
held by season ticketholders, many of whom 
are businessmen who use their tickets to en- 
tertain customers and colleagues. It is high- 
ly likely that many people who obtain tick- 
ets in this manner are considerably less en- 
thusiastic about hockey than those who 
would buy those same tickets if they were 
available on a game-to-gamc basis. 

I must therefore strongly disapprove of 
your backing of the Toronto and Montreal 
owners who are fighting Canadian tax pro- 
posals w hich would reduce expense-account 
entertainment deductions (Scorecard, April 
27 ). I should think that these measures would 
serve the useful purpose of eliminating comc- 
latc leave-early fans and paid-for but empty 
seats from the Forum and Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens. And I'm thoroughly unconvinced that 
the decrease in season-ticket sales would 
lead to a downturn in overall attendance. 

Michael Block 

Fullerton, Calif. 

WALKIE-TALKIE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for presenting a long-awaited 
article on race walking ( Creepers , Floaters 
and Squirmers, April 27). One point that I 
feci the article left out was an emphasis on 
the average length of events. The average 
conlinunt 
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Norelco can shave you closer 
than a blade, and count how many 
times it does it. 



1,23,4,5,6,7,8,9, 10. 11,12,13,14, 15,16,17 18 shaves. 
On a single charge. 

The Norelco Rechargeable Tripleheader Shaver was 
made to do two things: 

To shave you as close or closer than a stainless 
steel razor blade. 

And to give you up to twice as many shaves per 
charge as any other rechargeable shaver. 

Here's how it works. 



The Rechargeable Tripleheader has 18 self- 
sharpening rotary blades, inside of 3 Microgroove' 
shaving heads. 


The heads actually float, to follow your face. 

They go in where your face curves in, and out 
where your face curves out. 

And because the blades are rotary, they shave 
your beard in every direction at once. (If you don’t think 
that means anything, feel your face. Feel how your 
beard grows in different directions on different parts 
of your face?) 



The Norelco Tripleheader also has a pop-up trim- 
mer. so you can see exactly what you’re trimming. 

It has a Charge Indicator that lights up when it’s 
charging. 

It has a Shave Counter to count your shaves. 

And it gives you nearly twice as many shaves per 
charge as any other rechargeable, 

So if you’re shaving with a blade, feel around your 
chin and neck and upper lip. 

If it feels like you could use a closer shave, get 
yourself a Norelco Rechargeable. 

And shave your whole face for a change. 



//ore/co 

you can’t get any closer 


19TM MOLE 



Armstrong tires 

^^^MMFIRST IN FIBER GLASS 


( tire for lovers 

You’ll love the way it holds you on the road. 

For mileage lovers, safety lovers, comfort lovers, 
family lovers, value lovers . . . it’s built with polyester cords 
and belts of fiber glass to give you up to double 
the mileage of unbelted tires. Ask your Armstrong Dealer 
(he's in the Yellow Pages) for the tire for lovers. 

It's the Armstrong Surveyor 78. 

You can't get a better value for love nor money. 


race is about 10 miles (an hour and 15 min- 
utes for the winner to about an hour and 
30 minutes for the trail man). The events 
range all the way to the 50 kilometer and 
the 50 mile (of which both had American 
records set last week. 4:15.24 by Dave Ro- 
mansky in the 50 kilo and 7:52.04 by Shaul 
Ladany in the 50 mile). In comparison, the 
marathon, running's longest Olympic event, 
lasts a little bit over two hours for the win- 
ner, the 50 kilo lasts for approximately 4'/2 
for the first four places. The physical strain 
and endurance for this event is perhaps the 
greatest of all track events, with the added 
danger of disqualification that Author Hig- 
don pointed out. 

Congratulations on another fine article 
pointing up one of America's least-known 
and funniest sports. 

Room K. Young 

Easton, Pa, 


Sirs: 

Hal Higdon's article was extremely well 
written, funny and accurate. 

The author clearly showed that American 
race walkers are among the most dedicated 
and hardest-working athletes of any sport. 
And unlike Joe Namalh or Lew Alcin- 
dor walkers do their thing for absolutely 
no monetary gain. 

Jim Hani.ey 

AAU Race Walking Committee 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

HANDICAPPED 

Sirs: 

You rightfully attribute some of the de- 
pletion of the handicap division of horse 
racing to overracing of young stock (Score- 
card, April 13). However, the real blame 
for this lack of class on the track should be 
put on the so-called improvers of the breed. 
For the past few 1 years our greatest stables 
have retired their handicap stock before their 
fifth year. They hesitate to run potential 
studs, for fear of injury on the track or in 
training, because they are so valuable for 
breeding purposes. Therefore, our handicap 
races are replete with aged geldings. And 
many of these are imports. 

But why tie this into a story about more 
racing dates for New Jersey'.' As I under- 
stand it, that request also contains a re- 
quest for Sunday racing. In any event, that 
is what has been leaked to the press by Jer- 
sey publicity directors. If it is true, it's all 
for the good. As things stand now, about 
the only sports fans in the East deprived of 
their sport on a Sunday are the racetrack 
bufTs. 

Sports Illustrated is forever praising 
the Establishment. Thousands of words were 
written about Mrs. duPont and Kelso. But 
if Kelso hadn't been gelded would he have 
been thrilling fans at the age of 7? Where 
were Nashua, Swaps, Bold Ruler. Sword 
continued 
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"Converse tennis shoes are worn from 
love by famous racquet swingers 
around the world for tennis, badmin- 
ton, and squash. Great athletes know 
Converse. Most professional, college, 
and high school basketball players 
wear Converse All Stars^And nine 
different U.S. Olympic teams wore 
Converse athletic or casual footwear 
at the last Summer Olympics in Mexico 
City. We score pretty well with club 
and leisure time players, too. So f 
treat yourself (or anyone else in > * 
that action-loving family of your^) 
to the tennis shoes with the great 
soles and the great reputation * 
on grass, clay, or hard. * 

Malden, Mass. 02148. . 




19th HOLE continued 



If you know 
what’s good for you, 
you’ll play Maxf li. 


- , 



It's a Maxfli mile to the cup — 602 yards. 
Water 280 yards out. Then uphill all 
the way to the heavily trapped green. 
Better play Maxfli — if you know what’s 
good for you. Sold only through golf 
professionals. 


Maxfli 


b, dun low* 


Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 



Lonely watchtower inKorea.edgeofdarknessin from personal contributions, from people like 
Berlin, silent jungle in Vietnam, crowded small you. who give once each year through their 
town near the base... if he’s there, so is the local Community Chest or United Fund. 


U.S.O. With 197 clubs that bring a wonderful. so V jtally important, so sorely needed. Did 
welcome touch of home to men and women far you know that our service men and women made 
from their own. With traveling shows that bring 2 1. 000.000 visits to the U.S.O. last year, and 
music and laughter to the loneliest outposts were served by some 80.000 devoted U.S.O. 
on earth. Telling over 2,500.000 Americans in volunteers? So give. ..for a friend or fiance. a 
uniform (one from every 18 families) that some- son o r brother, ora neighbor- because he’s there 
body’s grateful, somebody cares back home, guarding, and you’re here, secure. /gv 

But U.S.O. is there only if you care. U.S.O. give; The u s O i* supported by you> gut . 
gets no government funds. Every dollar comes to rout united Fund or Community chest 


Dancer and even the great gray Native Danc- 
er at that age? They were back on the farm 
padding the pockets of the breeders. 

Alan Hahn 

Riverdalc. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Did SI give any thought to the many 
men and women who derive their very live- 
lihood from working at various jobs at Mon- 
mouth Park, Atlantic City and Garden State 
Park during the racing seasons? At present 
most of us only get 60 working days a year 
at each track in New Jersey. The people so 
affected are pari-mutuel clerks, maintenance 
men, guards, admission clerks, etc. The com- 
mon man, in short. By stretching out the 
thoroughbred season in New Jersey the bulk 
of our working force will be able to lift up 
their heads without suffering the pangs of 
year-to-year unemployment. Then, too, con- 
sider ihe bonus or added source of revenue 
from extended dates: more money for ed- 
ucation and sorely needed state services, a 
dire necessity in these dismal limes. How 
much more can the oppressed average tax- 
piyer contribute? But you conclude: by all 
means prolong the life of that stupid beast, 
the horse. 

Dave Weiner 

Liberty. N.Y. 

CORNUCOPIA 

Sirs: 

In response to popular demand the Cer- 
tified Crushing Committee Conference 
(CCCC), which has been meeting annually 
for more than a decade, has drawn up plans 
for two Amateur Crushing Leagues. The 
National Crushing League (NCL) will con- 
sist of the Cleveland Crabapples, the Buf- 
falo Blackberries, the Colorado Cauliflowers 
and the Boston Broccolis. The American 
Crushing League (ACL) will be made op 
of the Arlington Apricots, the Baltimore 
Bananas, the Oakland Onions and the Pitts- 
burgh Prunes. 

The committee hopes that this move will 
be fully sanctioned by the AAU. We also 
shall recognize The Official NCAA Rule 
Book. One exception, however, will be that 
all types of squishable edibles may be used. 

At the end of each season the NCL cham- 
pion will meet the ACL champion in the 
Super Cornucopia. The use of knuckles, tra- 
ditionally banned from contests, has now 
been authorized, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. Pulverizer Crushcan. 

Nancy Ensley 
President 

Jane (Porky) Fitzgerald 
Vice-president 

Arlington, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg. 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY— A BUND Of SELECIED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS 010. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM OISTIUERS CO.. I Y.C 





Why does the Smooth Canadian 
get invited to the nicest weddings? 




Seagram’s.' /Canadian. 
Known by the company it keeps. 



Is it because Seagram’s V.O. is smooth and light? 

Or is it because it’s charmed so many people that it’s the best-liked brand 
of all imports? Or is it simply that the nicest fathers want to be sure 
that their daughter’s wedding is perfect in every way? Yes. To all three. 





